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FOURTH BIENNIAL OF THE 
IOWA FEDERATION OF 
WOMAN’S CLUBS. 


HE Iowa Federation of Woman’s Clubs cele- 
brated its fourth biennial on April 30 and May 1, 
2, and 3, 1901, at Council Bluffs in the First Meth- 
odist church of that city. 

The attendance of delegates and visitors was 
larger than at any one of the three preceding bien- 
nials. Thespirit manifested by those present was 
that of quiet and persistent enthusiasm. As old 
acquaintances were renewed and new ones made, 
the tie which binds these hundreds of women to- 
gether, viz, the betterment of themselves and their 
state, was immeasurably strengthened. 

The routine business of the Federation was 
reduced to a minimum, and what was absolutely 

necessary was accomplished with despatch, and 

the smallest imaginable friction and feeling. 

The work of the Federation has become so large, that it is diffi- 
cult to find women who are able to devote to the offices the time 
and thought which they demand. Hence, at Council Bluffs, the 
offices literally “sought the women,” and in some cases, they sought 
for some time. The work of the biennial naturally falls under sev- 
eral distinct heads. 

For the convenience of officers and workers, the consideration 
of many of these subjects ran side by’‘side during the entire session. 
For the sake of clearness and definiteness, all subjects treated of 
will be classified in the following report, under the following heads : 

ist. A preliminary conncil meeting with informal talks and 
discussions upon selected subjects. 

This meeting occurs upon the evening before the regular ses- 
sion, and the talks cover a wide range. The gathering furnishes a 
rare opportunity for interchange of thought, and one which does 
not come again in the busy days of the regular Federation work. 

2d. The regular and necessary introductory matter, which 
while necessarily formal, and almost unavoidably conventional, 
resembles the hand shake of the hostess, or the benediction of the 
minister, in that things would not seem right without it. 

3d. Reports of officers. 

These are also, necessarily formal, but their careful prepera- 
tion and thoughtful reception are absolutely necessary to the proper 
and successful “running of the machine” of the Federation. 

* 4th. Reports of standing committees. 

These committees embody the finest work of the Federation 
as an organization, and their reports are the backbone of the bien- 
nials. The reports are prepared with so much thought and care 
as to be practically an address upon the subject in hand, and in 
many cases there are one or more talks upon the subject by tal: 


ented and noted women outside of the regular workers of the Fed- 


eration. 

sth. Reports of individual clubs. 

Every one of these individual reports is fraught with interest 
to every member present, They represent the Federation at its 
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working end and in its working clothes. The only drawback is 
that the time limits prevent all the clubs from being heard from. 

6th. A session devoted exclusivily to the study of birds, with 
two excellent and exhaustive papers upon the subject, and an hour 
with our press women. 

8th. Two evening entertainments of an unusually high order. 

7th. Routine business, consisting of reports of necessary com 
mittees, including those upon credentials, resolutions, amendments, 
rules and regulations, etc., and the election of officers. 

gth. Music and social features. 

The guests of the association who came to deliver addresses 
upon particular topics were as follows: 

Miss Alice Tyler, of Des Moines, “Library Work.” 

Miss Bertha Dameris Knobe, Chicago, “Press Work.” 

Mrs. Nellie Sawyer Kedzie, Peoria, lil., Mis. Mary Moody 
Pugh, Omaha, Prof. W. M. Beardshear, Ames, “Household Eco- 
nomics.” 

Lorado Taft, Chicago, “Art.” 

On the evenirg of Tuesday, April 30, Mrs. John R. Baldwin, 
of Council Bluffs, opened her parlors in the Grard Hotel for the 
preliminary council meeting. 

The meeting was called to order at 8 o’clock bp the president 
of the Federation, Mrs. Mabel Dixon Hutchinson. 

Five papers were read, and each paper was followed by an 
informal discussion. 

The program was as follows: 

“Ideal Results of Woman’s Clubs,” Mrs. Martha E. C. Illick, 
Burlington. 

“Manual Training in Public Schools,” Mrs. Clara Clark Garst, 
Coon Rapids. 

“Are Woman’s Clubs Beneficial Factors in Home Life?” 
Mrs. Julia Clark Hallam, Sioux City. 

“How Can Club Women Work With Teachers?” Mrs. S.E. J. 
Sawyer, Creston. 

“Objectionable Advertising,” Mrs. Jeannette Deemer, Red 
Oak. 

Among the thoughts presented by Mrs. Illick were the fel- 
lowing: 


IDEAL RESULTS OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


T IS well for us at this time, meeting in council as members of 
women’s clubs, to take our bearings; to consider lengthening 
our cords and strengthening our stakes. 

Pertinent to such a consideration are the questions, What are 
the statistics of our State Federation? What the aim of our indi- 
vidual clubs? What has been accomplished and resu!ts desired ? 

Ideals can be realized, that is what they stand for. It is the 
purpose of an ideal to lead to something higher than present 
attainment. 

The State Federation to convene in this city tomorrow morn- 
ing is composed of 250 individual clubs, to the roll call of which 
between 6000 and 7000 Iowa women answer. 

The annual calendars on prospectus of study of the various 
clubs show these several thousand women engaged in studying 
subjects covering a wide area of research. History; French and 
German; Greek, Roman, Egyptian; Domesticand Political Econ- 
omy; Child life in all its phases; Sociclogy; Art, Music and 
Travel. Others again contemporary history and events transpiring 
about us today. 

The subjects are varied, but not too much so when we reflect 
on the number of women engaged in study, the variety enables 
groups of women to choose that adapted to the taste of those 
studying together and insures congeniality in the group. 

It is in accordance with the divine progressive order of things 
that this self-culture should bear legitimate fruit and cause the 
hearts of club women to go out to less favored humanity and desire 
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to do something for it. This mutual desire drew the clubs to 
gether in Federation that they might put into operation theories 
evolved through study, and develop plans for the education and 
upl:ft of fellow beings in country, city and state. The Federation 
seems well nigh perfect in its organization and is doing active 
practical work through its committees of Reciprocity, Art, Library 
Extension, Household Economics, Education and Village Improve- 
ments. It is reasonable to claim for it power in extending intelli- 
gence and elevating the standards of ideas in our state. 

These activities, however commendable as they are, do not 
reach the highest ideal that may be the result of women’s clubs. 

If women’s organizations are to be factors in the truth and 
growth and advancement of social life in our own state and in 
others they must mean something more and deeper than simply 
beehive activity. 

The highest results must be in the training of women them- 
selves, that they might be capable, wise and just conservators of 
the new duties that, in the changes that are constantly, taking place 
are thrust upon them. 

Men seem absorbed in the business whirl of political qnestions 
of the day, and if a pure moral atmosphere is maintained it must 
be by the women. 

There are strong currents in the social life today that are 
threatening us as a people, which call upon thoughtful women to 
oppose. The excessive luxury of our time; the false social stand- 
ards that are being established; the worship of externals, are 
doing much to mar the harmony of home life. Even our benevo- 
lence partake of the love for external show. We would build 
“ Palaces of Pleasure” for the poor, have settlement houses and 
free rest rooms, and point to them as monuments of charity repre- 
senting the sacrifice and unselfishness of the more fortunate class. 
But alas, “ Manhood is destroyed, freedom abolished, slavery of 
mind and soul perpetuated by every new form of charity.” 

Out of the culture of mind and heart engendered by club study 
and work should grow that largeness of soul that shall learn that 
true charity is the wide charity that shall leave no place for institu- 
tionalism. In whatso we share with another’s need. Not what 
we give, but what we share, for the gift without the giver is bare 
An illustration of true philanthropic spirit is instanced in the case of 
a young seamstress who, on hearing a lady for whom she frequently’ 
sewed, praised for her many benevolences, said: “The finest thing 
she evcr did for me was when she came one beautiful evening and 
took me to ride. She might have sent her carriage, but she came 
herself, and we had such a delightful talk.” It is true that we can 
never get back to the primitive simplicity that marked the earlier 
years of American life, but we must in some form go back to the 
essentials we seem to have dropped which pertain to heart and 
mind and character. It must come through the leadership of 
refinement and culture, taste and temperance, establishing in our 
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home a deeper spiritual life, a noble love of fellow-beings and a 
patriotic belief in our own country. All the advantages of enlarged 
social life, enjoyment from study and usefulness and activity in the 
community life afforded to women through their organizations can 
effect nothing if the chief resultant influence is not found in indi- 
vidual homes. 

“Home is woman’s acre”; her kingdom over which she alone 
has control. If she does notspend her chief strength in cultivating 
the acre, conditions will speedily arise that will make null and void 
all that she may do for town or state. 

It is in their influence on the education and training of youth 
that women’s clubs will do their most effective work. To have 
good and noble mer and women, the child must be trained to good 
and noble ways of thinking. This training is largely in the hands 
of women. This, then, is the ideal result of women’s clubs, that in 
club study the activities of women shall be so influenced and 
trained as to enlarge the heart, cultivate her brain and enoble her 
character that the result will be such homes as will lay the founda- 
tion of a permanent progressive order. 

“The social state is formed from within. To be high and fine 
it must express the best a nation can produce in manners, culture, 
grace and intellect.” 

May the women’s clubs of Iowa in the strength of unity seek 
for the youth of our state and the best physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual development that their influence may procure, and thus 
entail health, intelligence, honesty, charity and reverence for God 
upon future generations as well. 

The subject of “Manual Training in the Public Schools” had 
been assigned to Dr. Jennie McCowen of Davenport. As Dr 
McCowen was detained Mrs. Garst was called upon, and spoke 
extemporaneously. 

Mrs. Garst was very enthusiastic over her subject, and made 
many strong points in favor of manual training, and cited examples 
where it had been put into successful operation. Much of her 
thought, as well as the discussion which followed, are embodied in 
Dr. McCowen’s paper, which was received by the committee too 
- late to be read, and which is as follows: 


MANUAL TRAINING IN DAVENPORT. 


By Dr. Jennie McCowen, of the Social Society Iowa 
Medical Women. 
HE public school system of Davenport includes instruction 
48 by special teachers in physical culture, drawing, cookery 
and manual training. 

The course in cookery is given to the girls of the ninth grade 
and of the high school, each taking a half-day once in two weeks, 
thus providing for twenty classes a year, of about sixteen pupils 
each. Each class receives ten lessons a year for four years, and at 
the conclusion of the course diplomas are given. 

The average cost of running the school—including groceries, 
meat, milk, ice, fuel, laundry, etc.—is less than $130 per year. This 
allows $3 or $4 per year for repairs and the purchase of linen and 
dishes. The average yearly cost per pupil is 41 cents, the average 
attendance being 317. The salary of the teacher is $900 a year. 

There is not only a feeling of interest but of delight among 
the pupils, who eagerly attend whether in storm or sunshine, and 
the work has the cordial approval and encouragement of the 
parents. 

The Manual Training School for the boys is intended to 
develop the faculties through the education of hand and eye, to 
familiarize the pupil with tools, materials and processes, to cultivate 
habits of thoughtful, intelligent and accurate work, but is not in 
any sense a trade school. The underlying mechanical principles 
of a great many trades are, of course, included in the course of 
instruction, the shop exercises being carefully planned to embody 
many constructive principles and to bring into use, one after 
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another, all the more common and typical tools of modern handi- 
craft. 

The ninth grade classes report at the Manual Training School 
once in two weeks for a period of two and a half hours. The 
high school classes, six in number, come once in two weeks, and 
two once a week. Sloyd is taught in the ninth grade and in the 
first year of the high school. The second and third year classes 
of the high school do wood-turning, pattern-making and molding. 
The time devoted to mechanical drawing is about one-third of 
each period. Each pupil during the first two years completes a 
drawing in detail of each sloyd model. Many of the pupils make 
tables, tabourettes, china cabinets and bookcases by working extra 
time. 

The total enrolment is 261; number of classes, 16; total cost 
of material used during the year, $88.60; average cost per pupil 
during the year, 34 cents; salary of teacher, $1100. 

These special schools of cookery and manual training are 
accommodated in the old High School building, in rooms specially 
fitted up for their occupation. In connection with this paper | 
append illustrations of both schools. 

The question of what practical advantages accrue by such 
training in connection with the public school work, is a legitimate 
one. 

The tendency of the day is unquestionably toward mechanical 
and industrial education. The changed conditions in America 
make this enlargement of our system of education imperative if 
the best results are to be obtained for our children. The apprentice 
system has passed away, the skilled mechanics and artisans of 
Europe are pouring into this country, year by year, with an effect 
on the labor problem which is seriously felt and which must be 
met. 

The various institutes of technology, schools of mechanical 
arts, trade schools, independent manual training schools, etc., that 
are actively at work here and there over the country, show that the 
situation is beginning to be appreciated, but they fall far short of 
meeting the demand of the present, much less of providing ade- 
quately for the future. 

It has been estimated that seven out of ten who come out of 
our public schools will be obliged to make their own living by the 
work of their hands. Is the present common school curriculum 
the best that can be devised to meet these conditions? Is any light 
thrown on this question by the fact that less than one-fourth of the 
pupils that enter the first grade of our public schools are found in 
school by the time the ninth grade is reached ? 

The children who are to work with their brains may complete 
the whole course and graduate from the high school. They may 
then go to the university, still under the fostering care of the state, 
and beyond that the departments of law and medicine are open to 
those who wish to enter, with the expenses still largely met by the 
state. 

Now why should not the state extend to children who are to 
work with their hands, at least, equal favors, parallel advantages, 
the same amount of training for their future that the university boy 
has offered tohim? Isit just or unjust to discriminate against 
those who are to work with their hands, by far the larger class and 
probably least able to grapple with the difficulties of life ? 

The great body of mankind must depend upon labor, and is it 
too much to ask of the public school system that it shall not add to 


its degradation, but rather show how it may be prepared for and 


performed in a way to exalt character? 

The kindergarten is the true foundation for industrial educa- 
tion, and I am sure that every such assemblage of women as this 
will hasten the day when the public school will no longer be 
allowed to bar out the children of the poor until degradation has 
stamped them for her own, and then confine its efforts to mere 
intellectual development. | 
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Years of study without labor, during the period when tastes 
and habits are rapidly forming, can not fail to at least, add to, if 
not produce, disinclination to a life of labor. Do statistics throw a 
flash light on this situation when they declare that seven-tenths of 
the convicted criminals of the United States are persons, not 
divided off by the line of not being able to read and write, but 
who have never learned a trade or followed any industrial pursuit. 

Character is a matter of growth, and to prepare children for 
useful and honorable citizenship, it is not enough to give them 
mental training only. All their faculties must be developed, their 
moral natures unfolded, and mechanical skill in the use of the 
hands cultivated. No one wishes the public schools to train all 
their graduates to become mechanics. But the short experience 
already available for comparison, in schools here and there, which 
have introduced manual training into their regular curriculum, may 
confidentially be interrogated as to the good effects upon all classes 
of pupils. 

It is claimed that the exercises in manual training are a means, 
not only of physical and intellectual, but also of moral culture. 
They have a good effect on pupils in respect to other studies. 
They train to habits of accuracy, neatness, order and thoroughness. 
Tney make a helpful occupation for otherwise unemployed time, or 
a relaxation from less pleasurable work. They arouse the ambi- 
tion of boys who have poor memory forliterary or historical studies 
but who are strong in executive matters (into which category falls 
the ordinary “‘bad boy.”) 

One report states that the number of cases of discipline are 
fewer, and the degree of offense less. For many nervous children 
who cannot sit still, the manual training hour isa godsend. The 
shop work contributes to the development of judgment and will- 
power to an extent not reached by the study of mere books. Many 
who are slow in the more abstract studies, are very successful in 
the shop, and get courage and confidence, which helps them in 
other work, and presents an incentive to good work in all directions 
and offers a moral stimulus and preparation for usefulness at home 
and in the community. 

These statements as to the practical results of manual train- 
ing have been called from such reports as have been accessible in 
the brief time at my command. One thing noticeable is their 
absolute unanimity of opinion as to the beneficial results already 
noticable though none of them have been in operation a great many 
years. 

In towns where the experiment has not yet been tried, the 
question is—are these benefits due to the imagination of theorists, 
or have they actually been realized? 

Davenport, with an experience of eleven years, says most 
emphatically, yes! The Manual Training School has come to 
stay ! 

Mrs. Hallam, of Sioux City, them gave a paper on the subject: 


ARE WOMAN’S CLUBS BENEFICIAL 
FACTORS IN HOME LIFE? 


HAVE noticed with more than usual interest the popularity 

of a picture which has recently appeared in the newspapers. 

This picture represents Queen Victoria spinning. I have 

wondered if the popularity of the picture indicated that public 

sentiment considered spinning to be the proper occupation for 

women. While we will be inclined to find some other explanation 

of the matter, it is well to frankly inquire if any conditions exist 

among women today which would tend to inspire the sentiment to 
which I have referred. 

I conceive it to be more than probable that those who are here 
at this time, thoughtful, active, and enthusiastic club women, will 
come to the consideration of this subject, with minds not wholly 
unbiased. You have already decided the matter in your own case. 
Yet, in spite of this fact, 1 am sure that we areall reasonable enough 
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to consider it fairly, knowing that in the spirit of fairness alone? 
can good be obtained from any discussion. 

We recognize that the only point of contact between the 
woman’s clubs and home life, is the woman herself. The effect of 
the club upon the home life, will be such as the woman makes it. 

Suppose, for a moment, that the question asked in our subject 
should be answered in the negative. Would it then be the con- 
sensus of opinion of the women assembled here, that woman’s 
clubs should be avoided and discouraged ? 

In other words, is the chief end of a woman the service of the 
home? And is it her duty to indulge and participate in only those 
things which can be shown to actively benefit the home? 

I look upon this question as a searching one. For myself, I 
answer “No.” The chief end of a woman as a human being is not 
the home. Woman’s first duty, just as man’s first duty, is to be 
useful; as useful as she can possibly be with her natural endow- 
ments. By the use of a cultivated judgment and reason, she her- 
self will decide in what direction her greatest usefulness lies. This 
usefulness may be in the home, and it may not be in the home 
Aud yet, while this is true, it is not all the truth. Nature has laid 
upon women a distinctive duty in the bilological world. Wemay 
sometimes have felt that it was the heavier end of the load, and we 
have wondered why the burden was not distributed more equally. 
But, whatever we think, we recognize that the burden has been 
laid there. Not all women must bear children, but all the children 
which are born, must be born by women. Natural conditions and 
the stability of society demands homes. While all women do not 
have charge of homes, every home—per se—-is in charge of a woman 
Hence it follows, that for very many women, their line of greatest 
usefulness is marked out for them before they are born. 

If for those women who bave voluntarily accepted motherhood 
and its necessary accompaniment of home cares, the influence of 
the woman’s club is not such as to benefit the home, for the time 
being, at least, it should be avoided. 

Apart from the direct influence of club life upon home life, 
there are three generalizations which bear upon the subject: 

ist. Knowledge is power, in the home as elsewhere. 

2d. It is always useful, and often necessary, to know more 
than one is called upon to use at any particular time. 

3. Whatever makes a womana better and a stronger woman, 
will in the end be beneficial to the home. 

What then, are the direct results of a woman’s clubs upon the 
home life? 

I mention first, those results which are unfavorable and to be 
avoided, leaving it for you to decide if these things are purely per- 
sonal, incidental, transcient, easily overcome, or entirely unneces- 
Sary. 

ist. The woman’s club tends to centralize the minds of its 
members upon things outside of the home. 

2d. It draws and sometimes overdraws upon their physical 
strength, mental resources and sensibilities to the detriment of 
home duties. 

3d. Ittakes them away from the home at regular periods. If 
they go to the club, they may be neglecting the home. If they do 
not go they are neglecting the club. 

4th. The enjoyment derived from club work, may create a 
distaste for the hum-drum duties of home life. 

Among the benefits which the club brings to the home life, I 
would place: 

ist. The direct practical and scientific knowledge which study 
in the clubs brings to women in the following lines: a. The chem- 
istry of cookery. b. Home sanitation. c. Child culture. 

2d. Through the knowledge of the facts of history, art, 
literature and travel which comes with the club study, the atmos- 
phere and the outlook of the home is broadened and uplifted. 

3d. By this broader outlook, the perspective of life is changed. 
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Some things in the home become more important; many things 
become Jess important. 

4th. Through bringing the individual woman into touch with 
other women upon a basis not personal, she becomes a more rea- 
sonable being, and thus better fitted to regulate her home. 

sth. Some clubs are devoted exclusively to the bringing 
together of parents and teachers, which results in the harmonious 
adjustment of these two influences in the formation of the child’s 
character. 

6th. Through the philanthropic, humanitarian, ethical and 
political phases of woman’s clubs, there has been laid upon 
women a knowledge of, and a responsibility for conditions outside 
of her home. 

I recognize that this isa much mooted point, for the reasons 
mentioned under the unfavorable results of woman’s clubs. I do 
not hesitate to place it among the benefits, because I conceive of 
the home life as a preparation for the life outside of the home 
Hence, a clear conception on the part of the mother, of what the 
home training is for, and what forces it must eventually meet, will 
give definiteness and directness to her work in the home. 

Perhaps, after all, the conclusion of the whole matter lies in 
the well recognized, but often forgotten truth, that every virtue, 
carried too far becomes a vice; that every good, unless kept 
within bounds, may be changed to a fault. 

There is a narrow path of virtue, from which if one strays to 
the right or to the left, she will fall into error. Thus courage,a 
splendid virtue, in the one direction becomes cowardice; in the 
other direction, becomes foolhardiness. Predence may degen- 
erate into carelessness, or develop into cunning. Sentiment may 
be turned either to sentimentality or to stolidity. While believing 
that the benefits of woman’s clubs may be incalculably great to 
the home, we recognize that here as elsewhere the path ofvirtue is 
narrow. 

Upon the one side there is narrow, monotonous dullness, social 
trivialities, outgrown methods, or no methods at all, intellectual 
stagna‘ion, a nobody in the community. | 

While if carried to the other extreme we have overworked 
lodies and brains, intellectual indigestion, restlessness, neglect of 
ether manifest duties, confusion of ideals, exaggerated ambitions, 
and great danger of ultimate failure in every thing. Right roundly 
do we applaud the woman, who in these stirring twentieth century 
days, when multitudes of possibilities open before her, and multi- 
tudes of responsibilities stand ready to encompass her, walks 
calmly on, her judgment clear, her ambitions curbed, knowing not 
only what must be done, but what for her must be left undone. 

Mrs. Sawyer of Creston then gave a paper upon the subject: 


HOW CAN CLUB WOMEN WORKH WITH 
TEACHERS? 


OW can women’s clubs work with the teacher? In the 
H. first place allow me to thank you, in the name of my 
co-laborers, for the implied fact that we need help. The 
world has rot been overly rash to recognize this. If we do well, 
God alone may recognize the fact, and reward us in the some-time 
future, if our tired, craving hearts can wait for the happy reward 
event. If we make mistakes, the punishment is swift and sum- 
mary. 
Is itany wonder, then, that we look with astonished and some- 
what incredulous eyes upon a gracious proposition of he)pfulness ? 
God knows we need help, and in the many years in which I 
have been engaged in the profession, I am free to confess to you 
today, that most of the time He has been my only helper, and I 
am sure I but voice the experience of many an earnest teacher. 
We thank you, then, that into the darkness and loneliness of 
our professional lives you have reached a helping hand, and we 
grasp it with an earnestness and a sincerity that betokens our need. 
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In Chicago, I have noted with gratitude, the women’s clubs 
have been agitating the matter of supplementing their demands for 
more public parks by still another demand that the schoolrooms 
may be turned into public halls, where lectures and other suitable 
entertainments may be furnished free. This is a step in the right 
direction; a long step, and an upward step. Public parks will of 
themselves educate, not only mentally but morally. If it is true 
that the Greeks were what they were from the influence of their 
blue skies, vine-clad hills, sunny vales and musical waterfalls, that 
the Egyptians owe their unchangeableness largely to centuries of 
nevel ending deserts overarched continually by an unchanging 
brassy sky, then nature must of herself be a mighty teacher. Al! 
of our great poets caught their rhythm from nature. Was it 
Wordsworth who often had his writing table taken out and placed 
in a sunny meadow while he wrote? It was not that he might the 
better describe what he saw, but that his pen might catch the 
music of the babbling brook and reflect the silent influence of fra- 
grant clover, budding trees or ripening grain. 

Then, again, will it not be a harder task to plot crime under 
God’s blue sky, with the sweetness and purity of nature inviting 
to a higher life, than in dark and loathsome alleys? There is 
something at variance between crime and nature. The more freely 
the beauty of nature is invited into our large cities, the less will 
be the tendency among the young to crime. By this work, then, 
the moral lessons of the scrooJroom can be emphasized. 

Along this line comes all village improvements, so largely 
taken up by the women’s clubs. It behooves little if, in the study 
of the classics we endeavor to fire the imagination of the youth to 
catch the glimpse of a glowing sunset as Evangeline floats amidst 
the water lilies of a Southern lake, or Jead them into the depth 
and majestic beauty of the Trossachs, to stand upon the rugged 
pinnacle and view Loch Katrine spread out before them like a “sea 
of burnished gold,” with the glow of the imagination still upon 
them, they pass out into dull paved streets and along dusty, 
unshaded roads, and too often into ill-kept homes, with no trees or 
flowers to fan into even aslight and fitful gleam the dying fervor. 

Children love nature and delight in its beauties as freely as 
the singing birds. The teacher within the four walls of brick 
environment can only create a theory of beauty—women’s clubs 
can supplement with the reality. The task is not so formidable as 
itseems. In my own City, in one short year, an unsightly square, 
noticeable only for its general appearance of neglect, with matted 
grass of twenty years’ growth, and trees trimmed by an unskillful 
hand, directed by a city council of men, until the very bark cried 
out enough, was taken in hand by a woman’s club, in the way of 
village improvement and changed into a thing of beauty. Armed 
with rakes, these ladies strove to get down to the eternal verities of 
mother earth and a decent sod ; seats were placed under what was 
left of the trees; beautiful flower beds meet the eye at every turn: 
a rockery was constructed at great cost of human pains and labor 
in a place where rocks are an unknow2 factor and, as a crowning 
achievement, a beautiful artistic fountain was placed in the center 
to send its shining spray heavenward. This was all done in less 
than two years, at a cost of about sixteen hundred dollars, by a 
woman’s Club who had not onecent in the treasury to begin with. 

Another and perhaps a more direct way in which women’s 
clubs may help the teacher is by placing works of art upon the bare 
and unsightly walls of our schoolrooms. The influence of this 
branch of helpfulness has already been appreciated in its blessed 
results. “Art is truth, truth is religion and religion leads the sou! 
up to God.” 

Children are much more susceptible to the influence of beauty 
than are older persons. There is not much hope for a man who 


passes out into the radiance of a summer morning, “when all the 
Orient laugheth of the light,” bares his brow to the cooling breeze, 
scents the fragrance of the aftermath over against the dewy corn 
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blades flashing in the sunlight, and sees nothing but the promise of 
a good day’s work or a full crib for his growing stock. Pictures 
mean nothing to him; he is after the realities of lite, and he is as 
easily satisfied as the oxen that graze in his rich meadow. Not so 
the little child. Eye and ear are attuned to the harmony of beauty 
and music. Put your pictures before their devouring eyes; tell 
them the story of the struggles, the joys, the hopes, of the great 
masters as they toiled upward, and their sympathy is enlisted. It 
is astonishing how soon and how thoroughly they will appreciate, 
as well as note, the special excellencies of artists whom they learn 
tolove. Then, too, they carry this ideal of the truly beautiful into 
their homes, and the Carolines and Emilys, with immaculate curls 
and unnaturally red lips and cheek; or drooping willows under 
which stands the bereaved widow and lonely orphan in somber 
black, bearing wreaths of impossible flowers to deck the grave of 
the departed, no longer charm the eye but are banished to the 
seclusion of the garret, to make place for a Sistine Madonna, an 
Aurora or an Angelus, such as the club women have hung upon the 
walls of the schoolroom. 

The establishment of free libraries and properly equipped 
reading rooms offers an unlimited scope for women’s clubs, and in 
no way, perhaps, can a more efficient aid be given to teachers. The 
latest and best text books are so limited in information from the 
very fact that they are text books, and the possibilities of the most 
enthusiastic teacher are so prescribed by a want of time, that little 
can be accomplished. But when the teacher lifts the cnrtain for a 
glimpse of the delectable land, women’s clubs may open wide the 
door to the full enjoyment in a well-stocked library and a restful 
reading room. 

Women’s clubs can afford help in still another and more per- 
sonal way; they may arouse public sentiment to the necessity of 
better remuneration for the work of a teacher. Such a sentimcnt 
is already receiving an impetus from the alarming fact that in 
many of our rural districts it is almost impossible to procure teach- 
ers. I sincerely advocate the best of preparation for the teachers, 
but I am also presumptuous enough to assert that such qualifica- 
tions should have a movey value in keeping with the endeavor. 

I trust that nothing in my pager has misled you into thinking 
that I underrate my profession or that I look back with regret oa 
sO many years spent in the work, or would wish it otherwise, even 
with the drawbacks which I have mentioned. The teacher’s work 
is a noble one and has its own rewards. Come up then and help 
us, that the future generation may be lifted to a higher plane and 
that the twentieth century be glorified by the helping hand of 
women’s clubs. 

Mrs. Jeannette Deemer, of Red Oak, then gave a paper 


upon 
OBJECTIONABLE ADVERTISING. 


DISCUSSION of disfigurement which starts with the 
appeal to preserve natural beauty leads us to the increas- 
ing ugliness of the modern city from which the contamina- 

tion spread. Henry B. Fuller, the novelist, a few months ago 
suddenly awoke to find himself a national issue, as the outcome 
of a frank talk on American art. He expressed the opinion that 
the American people were essentially inartistic. He went further 
and said that the entire English speaking people were unesthetic 
and concluded by saying, the Anglo Saxon mind had no conception 
of art separated from ethical considerations. 

This brought forth protests most bitter from the whole North- 
ern race—und became an astonishment to the gentle pessimist— 
who only expected to reach the limited group to whom he talked. 
Among other things Mr. Fuller based his‘assertions upon was the 
ugliness of American cities; not only upon their lack of good art 
but their amazing examples of bad art. And what patriotic citizen 
does not present criticism of his city. 
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But much to our delight we find that the American people © 
are becoming more and more interested in municipal art—the 
aim of which is to realize that dream of the artist and poet— 
the city beautiful. 

There is much in our cities that is beautiful and well worthy 
of preservation but is so surrounded by distracting elements that 
we often fail to see it. 

The first step, therefore, is to remove these obstruction so 
that we can take an inventory of what is really available for the 
construction of the city beautiful. 

Municipal reformers have already taken up the questions of 
clean streets and smokeless chimneys with some hope of success. 
And we women while strongly seconding their efforts can turn our 
attention to more neglected questions. 

Perhaps the most distracting of all these nuisances that mar 
the appearance of our streets are the signs and signboards. While 
walls are covered—whole houses are besmeared with hideous hues, 
and the high billboard full of glaring posters—the most offensive 
features are those which display in a prominent way nude 
figures. 

It may be difficult for some to understand why we object to 
these and admire the beautiful classic lines as displayed by the 
master’s brush, and hung on the wall of our art gallaries. The 
latter inspire no impure thoughts, for we are only conscious of 
beautiful coloring and graceful lines, these only appeal to our love 
of the beautiful, while in the poster it is demoralizing as it appeals 
to the baser feelings. It has been said by one “the graceful form 
of woman may be made to picture a Madonna or a Magdalene.” 

Our art committees are putting into our school rooms the 
beautiful works of art in the fine reproductions of the works of 
the old masters, and our children are surrounded by ail that is 
beautiful and uplifting, they talk intelligently and familiarly of the 
Madonnas of Raphael and Murillo, the pictures of Rose Bonhuer, 
and recognize a Millet peasant instantly ; and as we listen to them 
we realize the golden opportunities of the child in the opening of 
the twentieth century. 

We thus surround our children with the beautiful, and protect 
them from the contamination of bad books by our watchful care, 
but we cannot protect them from the harmful influence of the 
glaring poster of the billboards that confronts him on every side, 
and we, therefore, question the right it has to flaunt itself before 
the public. We think the crusade against it is a most just one and 
should be carried on most earnestly by our club women until it be 
made to conform with the most rigid ideas of decency or else 
compelled to go. 

We have watched with interest the work of the British 
Society for checking the abuses of public advertising, known as 
the “Scapa.” Starting modestly about eight years ago, it now 
numbers over 1000 members and enjoys a group of supporters in 
Parliament. Its influence has prohibited flash light advertise- 
ments where they cause danger to traffic, has effected the discon- 
tinuance of the recent London innovation of employing young 
girls as advertising placard bearers on the streets, has secured ar 
ordinance prohibiting advertisements on the omnibuses, a reform 
greatly needed. And through the influence of Scapa workers 
Parliament has passed an act giving municipal authorities the 
power to control the places where advertisements are allowed. 

In France every advertisement which can be described as a 
painted sign is subject to the payment of a fee if displayed in a 
public place. An American, who has recently spent a year in 
traveling through France, writes, “There is in France no such 
general disfigurement of beautiful scenery as one finds here at 
home. This sort of advertising is in the main confined to the 
railway lines, and is much more noliceable as one approaches the 
city of Paris.” 

By the municipal ordinance of Rome, advertising announce- 
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ments are confined to billboards which are not licensed in inap- 
propriate localities. 

Turning to our own America, while the field of work has not 
been large, yet some of our states already have laws affecting 
advertisements. In New Jersey any city that cares to has the 
right to pass an ordinance regulating or restricting public adver- 
tising. Ohio has a similar law including villages as well as cities, 
but restricting practically non-residents in their advertisements. 

San Francisco has an ordinance protecting telegraph, tele 
phone and electric light poles from disfigurement in advertisement, 
and prescribing that signs shall not be over three feet high and 
those on any premises not over ten feet high. 

Chicago, with characteristic progressiveness, gives distinct 
recognition of xsthetic rights in an ordinance passed last July, 
which, in addition to determining the size and height of signs and 
billboards, forbids their erection on boulevarde, pleasure drive or 
residence street without the consent in writing of three-fourths of 
the residence and property owners on both sides of the street, in 
the block where it is desired to erect the sign or billboard. 

It has been argued by Mr. Olmstead, of the American Park 
and Outdoor Association, in looking at the question from a legal 
point of view, that an offensive sight is no less a public nuisance 
than an offensive sound, an offence becoming a nuisance, by the 
definition of the “Century Dictionary,” when “the selfish use of a 
right transcends the obligations to respect the welfare of others.” 
And it is believed by those interested in the work that our courts 
will soon recognize the offensive sights as a nuisance, even if they 
do not today. 

Looking at it from another point of view. “Sixty years since,” 
said Mr. John Leighton, in discussing modern municipal art, 
“things were plain, perhaps, but not defaced, because we had not 
the resources, even if we had the will. Science, then, has admin- 
istered to ugliness.” 

Yet is it necessary that an an advertisement should be a dis- 
figurement? “It would be quite possible,” says Mr. Walter Crane, 
“to have effective and picturesque signs for trade purposes without 
the present defiance of the proportion, order, dignity of the street.” 

In Belgium a municipal art society, some years ago, held a 
contest for beautiful signs, the best and most beautiful receiving 
prizes. The result has been that all over Brussels you find pretty 
signs, and the curious part is that the beautiful ones pay better 
than the ugly; for, while the latter receive a passing notice, they 
call forth feelings of disgust, and the beautiful attracts permanent 
attention. This is an example worthy of international imitation. 
This, then, isa work for us todo. The women’s clubs of Iowa 
could not be doing a better work in our struggle for municipal 
reform and for the evolution of good citizenship and the protecting 
of our boys and girls from all that is degrading. We have already 
taken up some of its branches, and our many clubs can testify to 
good results in our village, improvement tree planting, clean 
streets, artistic residences and grounds. Consolidate with these 
the work of improving the advertising, and the most necessary 
reform of the opening of the twentieth century will be half won. 

Our men have not the leisure, and perhaps not the interest to 
' take initiative, but they will undoubtedly be found willing and 

helpful when the work is laid out. | 

The topic, “‘The Value of Out-of-Door Study,” which was to 
have been discussed by Mrs. Althea Noble of Harlan and Mrs. 
Mrs. Mary C. Cory, of Spencer, was omitted on account of the 
absence of both these ladies. | 

At the close of this program there was an hour of hand- 
shaking and exchange of greetings. Old acquaintances were 
renewed, and new ones made which were destined to ripen into 
ife-long friendships through mutual interest in the work of the 
Federation. 
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N WEDNESDAY morning, May 1, 1901, the members of 
the fourth biennal of the Iowa Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs gathered at the First Methodist Church, of Council 
Bluffs, for the first regular session of the convention. The church 
was handsomely decorated with flowers and plants. The wall at 
the rear of the speaker’s table was covered with banners of differ- 
ent colors each bearing the name of one of the federated clubs 
represented at the biennial. After a few minutes of informal 
greeting and hand-shaking, the assembly was called to order by 
Miss Caroline Dodge, of Council Bluffs, chairman of the local 
committee. Miss Dodge, in a few appropriate words, introduced 
Mrs. Mabel Dixon Hutchison, president of the Iowa Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Hutchison then took the chair, and 
remained in charge of the biennial during its entire session. 


Introductory Features. 


The members of the convention were asked to rise, while Mrs. 
Margaret T. Olmstead, of Storm Lake, invoked divine blessing 
upon the gathering, and sought divine guidance and help upon 
the work which was to be done during the coming days. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were given by Miss Caroline L. Dodge and 
Hon. Jno. Baldwin, both of Council Bluffs. 

The president introduced Miss Dodge as follows: 

“ Ladies of the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs: It is now 
my pleasant duty to introduce to you one who has served the 
Federation most efficiently as treasurer during the past two years. 
She is not only honored by the deserved title of attorney-at-law, 
but is an honor to the noble profession to which she belongs. 
Ladies, I introduce to you, Miss Caroline L. Dodge, who will wel- 
come the Federation on behalf of the women’s clubs of this city.” 

Miss Dodge spoke as follows: 


As representative of the club women of Council Bluffs, I have 


been honored in being selected to give a welcome to such a con- 


vention as this. 

In behalf of the club women of this city, I bid you welcome 
and send greetings to the 8000 Iowa women whom you represent. 
Our welcome carries with it the pleasure and accumulated good 
wishes of two years of anticipation. You have been in our thoughts 
for many days, and now that you are here you will soon be in our 
hearts permanently established there. Our homes are yours, and 
we hope that you will carry away as pleasant memories of their 
a as we shall have of the graciousness of our guests. 

As these days of the convention pass, we shall realize more 
than ever the wonderful force of concentrated effort and each will 
be embued with a greater desire to organize, originate and to 
become a more important factor in the life of the community which 
she calls home. A library must be founded or encouraged, a 
hospital established, a park decorated, associated charities formed, 
and coming fresh from this convention, embued with suggestions 

ined here, the danger is not that these things will not be done, 
ut that the one inspired member will try to do them all. 

We then meet the problem which is constantly confronting 
not only the club women, but all thoughtful men and women, the 
problem of the proper sub-division of our lives. In speaking of 
this, Robert Grant sends out a warning not to crowd the mental 
canvas, to make life deep and stable rather than many-sided, not to 
attempt to confront all the problems of the universe, and says, 
“ We are perpetually squinting at happiness, but just as we get a 
delightful vision before our eyes, we are whisked off by duty or 
ambition, or the force of social momentum to try a different view. 
Consequently our perennial regret is apt to be that we have seen 
our best interests, and our real friends as in a panorama fora 
fleeting moment and then no more until the next time.” 

As this warning reaches us club women, to whom it is partic- 
larly directed, perhaps we question: “Is not the crowding of the 
mental canvas better than no picture at all? Is not our best inter- 
est and happiness in the direction that duty, ambition and the force 
of social momentum directs? Are not our real friends those who 
are associated with us in our best interests?” I grant you that we 
are somewhat puzzled in these days of organizations and clubs, to 
know when our best interests are one with the organization or club 
which offers us its membership, and to know when that interest is 
in danger of being submerged by the new duties which command 
us. As long as the club does notdisseminate our force, but directs 
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it into its natural channel, as long as we are not tempted into work 
we are not fitted for, to work against the grain of our personality, 
not to do more than we can do easily and well, as long as we do 
not run our bark into the shallows nor allow it to sink, overladen 
with our too ambitious desires, we have escaped the dangers of 
club life. And, on the other hand, the club has been a wonderful 
factor in our lives. In the days of the Federation of these United 
States, far-sighted statesmen realized the power of union and since 
those days capitalists and laborers have been learning the lesson. 
Is it yey + that the wives and daughters of these men have fol- 
lowed in their footsteps and formed their federations ? 

I believe that women’s clubs have come to stay, for their 
formation and growth have been due to natural tendencies; and if 
in the reaction from the isolation of former days the pendulum 
swings too far in the other direction it will come back in good time 
to its normal position. The club meets the want of many women 
from the woman who is animated by a desire to improve herself, 
borne of the realization that her education was fitted for other days 
and other conditions, to the woman who stands fully equipped 
feeling the possibilities of service within her, if she pe. the 
co-operation of other women. We are realizing that organization 
simplifies labor, and that discussion clarifies and crystalizes 
thought. To the woman who is lonely socially or intellectually, or 
who has a desire for further development, the entrance into club 
life has been a source of companionship and incentive, and to the 
woman who stands ready to greether and to extenda bg 
and interest which will result in the fulfillment of her desires, clu 
life has been a source of character building. With the broadening 
of the mental horizon and sympathies and the co-operation of 
fellow workers has come courage, power and force of character, 
and as the strength of the individual increases, so the club and 
federation grow in power. 

We meet this morning as an orchestra waiting for the signal 
of our leader to put ourselves in tune with the thoughts and sug- 
gestions of this convention. Each has a partto fulfill and whether 
our part is that of the dominant violins or only the instruments 
which form the setting for their wonderful tones, each is important 
to the beauty of the whole, for if each note is true, from this 
orchestra will come a symphony. 


Mr. Baldwin was introduced as follows: 

“The Federation is highly honored to have this morning one 
who not only enjoys state but national reputation as well. Ladies 
of the convention, Hon. Jno. N. Baldwin, of Council Bluffs.” 

Mr. Baldwin’s welcome to the Federation upon behalf of the 
city was most happy. ‘We have no palaces or hanging gardens 
where we may banquet you, or to which we may point with local 
pride. But we have homes by the score, homes to the hospitality 
of which we extend to you a most royal welcome.” 

He wittily referred to the fact that if misunderstandings should 
multiply and words become warm, there was a home for the friend- 
less and an institution for the dumb, to which any might have 
recourse who felt so inclined. 

Seriously, the speaker declared that there was a splendid future 
opening before the Federation of Women’s Clubs, that the field 
of usefulness which lay before it was practically unlimited. 

Mrs. Hutchinson responded to the welcome on behalf of the 
Federation as follows : 

“We have been looking forward for two years to this aus- 
picious moment, when we, the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
should greet the Council Bluffs club women face to face. 

“Already we feel the zeal and enthusiasm you have given to 
your work and we are conscious that the Federation will increase 
in fervor and strength by meeting in your midst. 

“We are here to give you the best that is within our reach in 
the various departments of work and thought dwelt upon in the 
lowa Federation. 

“May each and every one present be filled with laudable ambi- 
tion for their present and future work and rejoice in the existence 
of a state organization that draws women in such a conference. 

“Let us not regard our banded strength asa radical reform 
force, but let us use it quietly and persistently always qualified 
with kindly persuasion, and in due time perverted truth will be 
righted in whatever form we find it. 
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“It is said no one can estimate the influence of one soul, then 
think of the power for good in this Federation of 8000 souls. 

“May I ask that each member of this body will feel a respon- 
sibility for the comfort of every other person during this biennial 
meeting. That you meet and talk freely on all the educational 
subjects that will be before you during these three days. We 
are all acquainted in the Federation and may this bond of good 
fellowship ever exist among us. 

“We thank our worthy guest for his eloquent words of wel- 
come to this beautiful and hospitable city. We thank the club 
women of the city for their cordial aud untiring efforts in our 
behalf, and as this meeting is added to the history of the club 
growth in Iowa may it mark a period the record of which we shall 
not feel ashamed.” 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS. 


Miss Grace S. Harsh, of Creston, recording secretary of the 
Federation, gave her report as follows: 


The executive board has held several meetings since the last 
biennial, the first of which was in Burlington May 5, 1899, imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the former board. The secretary 
read the Peace Resolutions presented by Mrs. Maria Purdy-Beck 
from the National Association through Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
American member of the International Peace and Arbitration 
Committee. A motion prevailed that the I. F. W. C. send greet- 
ings to the I. P.and A. Committee, saying the resolutions were 
read before convention and the plan approved. On motion, the 
matter of publishing the records of the third biennial was referred 
to the corresponding secretary, who was instructed by the presi- 
dent to have the same published, if possible, in the CLUB WOMAN, 
oe I. F. W C. would purchase copies enough to supply the 

ubs. 

The compulsory education resolutions, which were referred to 
the executive board, were referred by that body to the educational 
committee. 

The invitation extended by the clubs of Council Bluffs to the 
I. F. W.C. to entertain the next biennial was read and accepted. 

The board adjourned its first meeting to attend a delightful 
breakfast given to the incoming board by the outgoing board. 

June 28, 1899, the president called a meeting of the executive 
board in Ottumwa. Besides the officers, all members of standing 
and special committees,so far as appointed, were invited to be 
present. This meeting proved to be of great value to those pres- 
ent because through it the executive board and committees became 
intimately ee with the plans of each department of the 
Federation. It facilitated the work of both the board and the 
committees. 

The corresponding secretary reported that she had sent a full 
account of the third biennial to the CLUB WOMAN, which was 
published soon afterward. The following clubs were admitted to 
the I. F. W. C.: 

Kymry Club, Ottumwa; Woman’s Club of Oitumwa; Nine- 
teenth Century Club, Waukon. 

Bills for stationery, pnee and express were presented and 
allowed. It was decided to have all the stationery of the officers 
and committees uniform, and Mrs. W. H. Baily was appointed a 
committee of one to attend to the purchase of such supplies. An 
appropriation of $10 to the badge committee was made for pur- 
chasing a stock of Federation pins. According to the instruction 
of the third biennial a committee on household economics was 
added to the standing committee of the I. F. W. C. 

An informal discussion of the work of the committees fol- 
lowed. Under the discussion of the work of the reciprocity bureau 
it was decided by motion that the committee should be empowered 
to pass upon the papers sent to the bureau and reject those not 
suited to the needs of the bureau. 

The matter of the “industrial condition of women and chil- 
dren” was referred to the educational committee. The social af- 
fairs of the Ottumwa meeting were most enjoyable. On Thursday 
afternoon a delightful reception to which all of the club women of 
Ottumwa had been invited to meet the visiting ladies, was given 
by the president, Mrs. Mabel D. Hutchison, at her home. The 
occasion was full of pleasure for all the guests. At one o’clock on 
Friday the president was again hostess at a lovely luncheon given 
to the officers and members of committees, after which the visiting 
club women attended a meeting of the Oitumwa Women’s Club, 
at which Mrs. Anna B. Howe gave a talk on the “Mission of Art” 
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in her usual charming manner. In addition to the addresses and 
music of the regular program, some short informal talks were 
given by some of the visiting club women. The meeting at 
Ottumwa was an auspicious beginning for the officers and commit- 
tees, and the future work proved the value of this first meeting; 
and the future meetings kept up this standard of excellence and 
of hospitable entertainment of the visitors. 

In November, 1899, the Twentieth Century Club of Marshall- 
town, invited the members of the Executive Board to the annual 
banquet of their club. The invitation also included the husbands 
or other friends of the ladies of the board. Needless to say the 
invitation was accepted with pleasure, and the reputation of the 
Marshalltown people as entertainers simply gathered added lustre. 

The ladies of the board were entertained at several social 
functions aside from the banquet. The local chapter of the D. 
A. R.’s gave an “old-fashioned supper at early candle-light,” 
the charm and novelty of which was very pleasing to the guests. 
Following the supper which was given at the home of Mrs. Howe, 
was a charming musical recital by Carrie Jacobs-Bond. A lovely 
reception came the next afternoon at Mrs. Garvin’s home, when 
the visitors and resident club women exchanged cordial greetings. 
That same evening occurred the brilliant reception and banquet of 
the Twentieth Century Club, at the elegant home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kirby. This occasion was made memorable, not only by the 
beauty of the decorations and lovely gowns of the ladies, as well 
as the elaborate banquet so daintily served, but by the toasts which 
followed, a few of which were given by the members of the board. 
During all this gayety, the business meetings of the board were 
not neglected. Four clubs were admitted to the I. F. W. C. 
Mutual Improvement Club, Hawarden; Twentieth Century, 
Bloomfield; Proteus Club, Des Moines; Friends in Council, 
Cresco. ‘The resignation of Mrs. Thayer as chairman of the 
Village Improvement committee, owing to her ill health, was 
accepted with regret. Mrs. Rand, of Keokuk, was appointed 
delegate to the G. F. W. C., since the increase in clubs in the lowa 
Federation entitled us to an additional delegate. 

Bills as presented were allowed. The president was em- 
powered to appoint a treasurer pro-tem during the absence of Miss 
Dodge in Europe. Tendollars was allowed the Art committee for 
the purchase ot photographs and portfolios for the use of clubs. 
Resolutions on reorganizations of the G. F. W.C. were presented, 
but owing to the lack of time for discussion, the matter was left 
for further consideration. This matter was taken up by corre- 
spondence later, and the following resolutions were adopted by 
ie. and sent to the committee on reorganization of the 

The resignation of Mrs. Fletcher, of Marshalltown, as badge 
committee, was accepted, because of her work in the G. F., and 
Mrs. Julia Hallam, of Sioux City, was appointed badge committee. 

In October, 1900, the president called the second annual meet- 
of the board and committees in Burlington. By her request, there 
were to be no social affairs, as there was a good deal of business to 
attend to. Reports from officers and committees were given and 
discussed freely. A motion prevailed that the I. F. W. C. co- 
operate with the I. L. A. and the state library commission in library 
work in the state. Bills were allowed, and informal discussion 
of plans for the biennial occupied some time of the executive 
board meetings. 

Mrs. Illick, vice president, entertained the members of the 
board and committees at tea informally in a very happy manner. 

The City Federation of Burlington, held a meeting at which the 
president and’ some other visitors spoke. Following the program 
came dainty refreshments. The Burlington meeting was full of 
work, and was productive of much that was helpful. 

The President had long felt the need of a committee on club 
extensions, and after thorough discussion of the subject, it was 
voted to appoint this new committee. The matter was arranged 
by correspondence, and Mrs. Illick was made chairman of that 
committee. When the executive board held its next meeting, the 
members of the extension committee were invited to attend. A 
number responded in /person, and almost all of the rest by letter 
and report. 

The meeting was held in Des Moines, at Mrs. Baily’s home, 
January 22,1901. The work of the extension committee was dis- 
cussed at length and the reports given by the district chairman. 
The executive board arranged the program for the biennial. The 
City Federation of Boone, was admitted to I. F. W.C. A delight- 
ful luncheon was given by Mrs. Baily. 

During the two years the utmost harmony has prevailed, and 
the work of the executive board has been pleasant and profitable to 
the members. Many letters have been written, and fifty clubs 
_— been registered by the recording secretary, making a total 

223. 
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The executive board has only the most pleasant and happy 
memories of the cordial hospitality of the club women in the cities 
where our meetings have been held. 


GRACE S. HAtTcu, Rec. Sec. 


Mrs. Alice A. C. Baily, of Des Moines, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Federation, gave her report as follows: 


Madam President and members of the Iowa Federation of Women’s 

Clubs, the following report is respectfully submitted : 

The urst work of importance that fell to your corresponding 
secretary was that of preparing the report of the Third Biennial, 
held in Burlington, in 1899, and it appeared in full in the CLun 
WomMaANn in August, 1899, 400 copies of which were purchased by 
the Federation and each club furnished with a copy sent directly 
from the publisher. Individuals and clubs were later supplied by 
the corresponding secretary as requested. : 

_ The next undertaking was the gathering of club statistics, for 
which circular letters were sent June 15, 1899, to all the clubs in 
the Federation, then numbering 184. At the board meeting, the 
last week in June of that year, it was decided to issue the statistics 
in book form ; some of the other State Federations had adopted this 
style and it would not do for Iowa tobe behind. It was the bright, 
particular hope of the corresponding secretary to have the new 
year books ready to issue to the clubs by September 1, but alas 
many were the delays ; some clubs had to be appealed to five times 
before the requisite information was secured, and it was late in 
October before the year books were mailed. Three hundred and 
ninety copies of the issue have been sent out to clubs and individ- 
uals desiring them. The price of the book was made 5 cents to 
everybody—and many were desired for use in advertising by differ- 
ent firms throughout the United States. Many kind words of 
appreciation came from women in and outside of Iowa on the 


- appearance of the first year book. 


The time soon rolled around when the statistics for another 
year must be gathered up, and on June 1, 1900, circular letters were 
sent to the 198 clubs then in the Federation—or rather, to all but 
three of these, the Woman’s Club of Waverly, Clio Club cf Carroll, 
and the Twentieth Century Club of Marshalltown, who sent imme- 
diately following their elections, the names of officers, and other 
data. Noone but a corresponding secretary can realize the pleas- 
ure that came from this thoughtful and prompt action. Several 
clubs had to be written to two and three and some seven times 
before the necessary information for the second year book was 
obtained, and in 1900, it was December 27 before the books were 
ready for distribution. The proof for each edition was carefully 
read three times, but in spite of all the care, some typographical 
errors crept in, much to the chagrin of the corresponding secretary. 
We feel that the last year book was an improvement over the first, 
but it was also more expensive. The actual cost was 23 cents, and 
by the time it reaches anyone through the mail, it costs the Feder- 
ation nearly 27 cents. The price to club women has been 5 cents, 
to all others 25 cents. 

Your secretary has received many letters asking assistance in 
organizing clubs and in arranging programs, all of which have 
been answered at once. Many packages containing club calendars 
and programs have been sent to clubs desiring them for sugges 


tions in arranging their work. Even c!ubs in distant states have 


written asking for help, which has been cheerfully given even to 
showing them how to organize. Many year books have been 
requested from points far remote from Iowa, and many Iowa clubs 
not in the Federation have been assisted in various ways. 

_ Article IV of the By-Laws reads: “Each club shall send a 
biennial report to the corresponding secretary, to be condensed 
into her report, and then passed over to the recording secretary, 
to be edited and printed, or to be preserved in the archives.” Four 
clubs noticed this provision of the by-laws; The Civics Division of 
the Woman’s Club of Keokuk, the Class in Literature, Vinton; the 
Monday Club of Indianola, and the Club of ’89, Davenport. I 
wish time were adequate to read you every word of these fine 
reports. The civics division of the Keokuk Womans Club placed 
boxes for the reception of waste paper at the principal street corners 
and saw that the use of them wasenforced. A rest room was 
maintained for strangers and for working girls the greater part of 
two years. In thesummer of 1899, a very successful fete was given, 
the result of which formed a nucleus for a fountain furd. The 
cutting of weeds from streets and vacant lots has been enforced 
through the efforts of this division. The trees which had died to 
the number of 119 on Belknap Boulevard were replaced and cared 
for, also a petition sent to the city council which resulted in the 
extension of the Boulevard completing a drive around the city. 
The library was asked to add some books on municipal affairs to 
their shelves for the use of the club, and in return two magazines 
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were placed on their tables for a_ term of two years by the civics 
division. They hope to succeed in having an ordinance put 
through to prevent expectoration onthe streets. They also had an 
address from our Federation President, and an organ recital by 
Clarence Eddy. Many other plans are being worked upon. They 
had a fine study program along the line of civics. Last fall the 
home department of the same club published a fine cook book. 

The corresponding secretary of the class in literature, Vinton, 
writes that the past two years the class has been studying 
English history and literature, giving special attention to literature. 
They included in this three art afternoons, which proved to bea 
nucleus around which a keen art interest has developed, and active 
work along that line has been undertaken. In November, 1899, an 
exhibit of photographs and various kinds of reproductions to the 
number of several hundred were secured by this club and exhi5- 
ited in the high school auditorium, and so much interest was 
aroused among the pupils that they raised funds sufficient to pur- 
chase twenty-six pictures for schoolroom decoration, and from the 
proceeds of the exhibition the club was enabled to present to the 
high school a cast of Shakespeare and a handsomely framed copy 
of the “Angelus.” In November, 1900, Mr. Wilbur A. Reaser 
gave his course of five art lectures in the high school auditorium, 
and the members of the senior class, numbering thirty-five, were 
given course tickets. The club cleared $25, and presented it to 
the high school library fund. 

The Monday Club of Indianola last year finished a two years’ 
course in United States history. The last year they did much 
original work, and have given some time to parliamentary drill and 
current topics. The most interesting and helpful parts of the pro- 
grams have been the original papers and book reviews. The sec- 
retary writes: “We do not know that we have accomplished much 
in the way of shaping legislation or moulding public opinion, but 
we do not feel that the time has been wasted which we have given 
to club work. Qnce in three weeks the hostess serves tea, to which 
the husbands are invited, and they are always as anxious to attend 
as are the members. So we not only have the help of their interest 
in our work, but we believe it is helpful to them, and thus we carry 
out the philanthropic idea.” 

The Club of ’89 of Davenport, from October, 1899, to April, 
1900, studied Russia, using the Bay Viewcourse. Their last meet- 
ing of that year was a banquet, to which the husbands were 
invited. During 1900 and 1go1 the club has studied Holland as 
outlined in the Bay View course. The programs have consisted 
of a paper and the study of text books. The papers were all excel- 
lent, and the interest throughout was great, with a large average 
attendance. This club is limited to twenty members, and nineteen 
of these were active. 

These reports are most encouraging, and had the more than 
fifty-times-four clubs in the Federation sent in reports what a fas- 
cinating history might have been presented to you. 

The corresponding secretary has received in the two years 
about 175 club year books and calendars, and the heart always 
swells with pride when looking over this aggregation of artistic 
and elaborate programs, many of which are a delight to the eye, 
and all show careful preparation. Six clubs take the Bay View 
course and seventeen study Russia, several others Holland and 
England, the most of whom are probably taking these studies in 
the Bay Viewcourse. Four clubs are taking the Chautauqua course, 
ninety-two clubs study art, thirteen department clubs have art 
classes, and eleven clubs study art only. An increasing number 
study the history and literature of our own country, and many 
devote time to parliamentary drill. We have three musical clubs, 
one club devoted wholly to child study, several who study civics 
chiefly, many who give much time to household economics, one 
professional club, the Iowa Social Society of Medical Women and 
five city Federations. There is one club of which we are very 
proud, the Harrisburg Literary Club, situated in the country near 
Bonaparte, composed of women living on farms who meet for read- 
ing and study. It would be a fine thing if there were such clubs in 
every township in the state. 

At the last biennial the Federation was composed of 181 clubs. 
In the past two years thirteen have withdrawn, fifty have been 
admitted, and we now have 219 clubs, aggregating 8000 members. 

In March of this year circular letters regarding this biennial, 
with credential blanks, were sent to every club in the Federation, 
to officers and to all members of all committees, besides several 
clubs not yet in the Federation but desiring these in case they 
should join, amounting to about 300. A half dozen clubs failed 
to receive them, which may be accounted for by the letters being 
unsealed in one-cent envelopes. Upon notice of this the clubs 
were at once supplied. Personal invitations were written and 
sent to all State Federation presidents, to all G. F. W. C. officers 
and to severai other prominent women, LEighty-one postals, 400 
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replies to circular letters and 1200 general letters have been 
received, besides numberless circulars of all kinds. Your corre- 
sponding secretary has attended to ordering and having printed 
all the stationery used by all the officers and committees, also the 
ordering of the Iowa badges for the G. F. W. C. last June, and 
the F ederation badges for this biennial. She also had the reports 
of the standing committees printed, and in spite of careful 
proofreading some typographical errors crept in too late to be cor- 
rected. This office has sent out 185 copies of the CLus WoMAN 
containing biennial report, besides those sent at once to clubs by 
the publisher, 865 copies of year books for the two years, 800 cir- 
cular letters to clubs, fifty postal cards, 1300 letters, making a total 
of 3260 pieces of mail—an average of over five pieces for every 
working day. The corresponding secretary has thoroughl 
enjoyed the work, and the many delightful letters from clu 
women over the entire state, breathing such a spirit of devotion 
to noble ideals, and' the revelation of so much unselfish work for 
the good of others have given such satisfaction and inspiration 
that all weariness has been submerged in pleasure. 
ALICE A. C. Baty, Cor. Sec. 


Miss Caroline L. Dodge, of Council Bluffs, treasurer of the 
Federation gave her report as follows: 


Expenditures from May 1, 1899, to May, rgor.......... $718 
Amount on hand as shown by bank +56.68 


Mrs. Clara Clark Garst, of Coon Rapids, auditor of the Fed- 
eration, gave her report as follows: 


_I have examined the books of the treasurer and found them to 
be in a perfectly correct and satisfactory condition. 


Mrs. Mabel D. Hutchinson, of Ottumwa, president of the 
Federation, gave her report as follows: 


We come together this morning from every section of the state 
stimulated by the force and interest of organization. 

Eight years span our existence and growth, in which time the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs has grown from a small band of 
energetic women into a great organization with nine standing com- 
mittees, two special committees, a journalist, a historian and a state 
secretary to the General Federation. These committees have been 
added as there was a manifested demand for them, and through them 
the work of the State Federation has been carried on most efficiently. 
To formulate plans and systematize labor for the advancementof a 
broad educational work, as ours now is in our state, means a labor 
of love for humanity’s sake and untiring energy. Courage and 
patience, which some one has called the best friends of a human 
soul, are absolute essentials to every worker in the State Federa- 
tion, whether she is a member of a committee or a member of the 
executive board. 

During the last two years your president has endeavored to 
extend the knowledge of the Federation work to committees, to 
clubs and to club members. With this erd in view the members 
of all committees have met once each year with the executive 
board for the general discussion of subjects of Federation interest. 
Thatclubs and club members might come in more intimate touch, 
an extension committee has been recently formed with a member 
from each congressional! district. With each district developed by 
the district chairman and a meeting of club members within each 
district at least once a year, you can see we will soon have orga- 
nized club power in every section of the state. Then the latent 
talent in our very midst will be recognized, and honor will be given 
given to the prophet, even in hisown country. We have just started 
this work, and, as the years go on, I am satisfied the Federation 
will recognize through this committee that it gains its greatest 
activity. 

Every club’woman should feel a certain responsibility for the 
success of the State Federation. Truly, it is not your Federation, 
it is not my Federation, but our Federation. We cannot belong to 
anything without becoming a part of it. With each member 
appreciating an individual duty toward the Federation and a com- 
prehension and performance of that duty, think of the effective 
force we are in our state in the work we undertake. 

Our Federation is made up of club women belonging to large 
and influential clubs and small retiring clubs, one of which had 
this modest motto, “Be a light in the chamber if you cannot bea 
star in the sky.” “As the stars redeem the darkress of the night,” 
the clubs will ever act 2s a medium of light for the women of our 
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generation; and the State Federation, the glowing sun, suffusing us 
with heavenly inspiration. During the present admiration we have 
sent each year to every club a year book, which I am sure readily 
commends itself. I have seen many excellent ones from other 
states, but none better than we have been able to present to you’ 
I am able to report excellent work done by all committees, but 
—- our library work stands foremost, as we now have a State 

ibrary Commission, the possibility of which two years ago we 
were only taking. 

We recognize the great need in every part of the state for 
manual training and domestic science. This work has been started 
in a number of places in the state and I trust it will be the earnest 
endeavor ofevery club woman to work for it until we shall see it 
established generally in our public schools. Thehands must be 
trained with the brain. Our latest thinkers among educators say 
the trinity, the head, heart and hand, must be developed equally and 
together. The majority of our we g men earn their living by hand 
labor. All girls should be obliged to learn something of the 
science of the home, yet little has been done in this department 
for the rising generation in our state. The zeal of a season or two 
accomplishes little in this branch. It requires years of patient 
work. Our committee on domestic science, which has been work- 
ing two years, has met with much encouragement. Work has 
begun in our Federation in this branch, may it goon until Iowa 
shall be the banner state in her educational interests. At one 
time we spoke with pride of our small percentage of illiteracy 
within our borders. Since then from various causes we have been 
obliged to step from the first place. 

Let the Federation work with the State Teachers’ Association 
which is a growing active factor for right education. 

In some respects, fortune shines on lowa with her many 
thriving small cities and we are not bowed in grief over seemingly 
insurmountable problems that always accompany unusually large 
congested and infested centers of civilization. Yet weare not free 
from distressing conditions that need the woman’s tender mercy, 
her genuine sympatny and her persistent effort that right shall 
everywhere prevail. 

The two years just ended show a most satisfactory growth in 
the I.F. W.C. We now have 224clubs. Fifty clubs have been 
admitted to membership; during that time eight have withdrawn; 
cause, disbanding of clubs ard non-payment of dues. I have 
responded to a heavy mail in the form of letters, postal cards, 
calendars and state year books, which has required diligent work. 
I have visited in the interest of the Federation one biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, one National Household 
Economic Association, one Central Art Association Congress, one 
Mother’s Congress, one Conference of Louisiana Purchase States, 
one State Federation. I have assisted in the organization of sev- 
eral clubs, one of which was the Ottumwa Women’s Club. This 
club last year had the largest membership in the state, 265 mem- 
bers. I have visited eleven clubs and six clubs have been visited 
by personal solicitation by members of committees and our vice- 
president, Mrs. Illick, represented with credit the Federation at 
the Chautauqua Assembly at Des Moines. It has been impossi- 
ble for me to comply with all requests to visit clubs. 

At the time of my election you surrounded me with an execu- 
tive board which has been most helpful. In our deliberations for 
the development of our Federation, I have found them possessed 
of superior judgment, marked unselfishness and patience; ever 
ready to give their time, ability and strength ; and always able to 
take the broadest views on all subjects. 

We have been most harmonious, but have realized we could 
only be sowers of seeds and thateach club must assist in the culti- 
vation that all may enjoy the reaping of the generous harvest. 

The committees that we have assembled about us have been 
as the belts of Saturn, carrying enthusiasm and knowledge, light 
and warmth far beyond the reach of the executive board. 

I commend to the new administration the retention of at least 
one member on each committee of the retiring committees. The 
same idea in regard to the executive board will work beneficially 
for the Federation. In sodoing the work goes on without inter- 
ruption. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COM- 
MITEES. 


CLUB EAZTENSION. 
Mrs. Martha E. C. Illick, chairman of the recently created 
committee for club extension and vice-president of the Federation, 


reported for her department: 
Among the thoughts expressed by her was that the strength of 
the Federation lay along the southern and eastern portions of the 
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state, the north and west being slow in coming into the Federation. 
A superintendent of club extension work has been appointed by 
the chairman in each of the eleven congressional districts of the 
State. These superintendents had been requested to communicate 
with all women’s clubs in their respective districts, to strengthen 
federated clubs and to endeavor to secure federation on the part of 
those clubs which had not yet federated. All district chairmen 
had been written to a number of times, and an encouraging amount 
of activity within the province of this committee was reported. 


The first, seventh, ninth and tenth districts gave reports of 
extension work done as follows: 


_ Mrs. W. Beckwith, of Mt. Pleasant, reported for the first dis- 
trict, saying that the women’s clubs of her district had been instru- 
mental in placing pictures in the public schools. They had agi- 
tated the subject of compulsory education -and had interested 
towns in the subject of public libraries. 

_ Mrs. Henry Wallace, of Des Moines, reported for the seventh 
district. She said that in her district many new clubs had feder- 
ated through the efforts of the state extension committee. 

_ Mrs. Jeannette Deemer, of Red Oak, reported for the ninth 
district. She said that in her district there were eleven federated 
clubs and twelve unfederated clubs; also, that no .club within the 
ninth district gave its entire time to self culture, but each one 
added some kind of ‘philanthropic or humanitarian work to its 
yearly programme. 

e ae Ruth O. Culbertson, of Carroll, reported for the tenth 
istrict. 

I lay down my work feeling that I have faithfully endeavored 
to do my duty. Iam sure that wherein I erred or made mistakes 
I have your generous forgiveness, The welfare of this organiza- 
tion I have ever held dear to me. I gratefully acknowledge the 
greathonor which has been my share by the high official position 
of president of lowa’s Federation of Women’s Clubs. I have 
been exceedingly fortunate in having the able assistance of a most 
faithful executive board. The work of this organization will go 
on with increasing influence from year to year for good, and I 
know that whoever shall be my successor at the hands of this con- 
vention will be one well deserving, and faithfnl to the interests of 
our Federation. 

_ She said that the federated clubs of her district had held a 
district convention during the past year also that there were 
twenty-six federated and fourteen unfederated clubs in the district. 
Library work and village improvement had been the chief subjects 
of interest during the year. 


BADGES. 


Mrs. Julia Clark Hallam, of Sioux City, chairman of the badge 
committee reported as follows: 


Sept. 1900. Receipts: 


4.00 
Expenses: 
9.00 
33 
Report of pins. Received. 
Sept. From Mrs. Fletcher........ 5 Iowa pins. 5 Gen. Fed. pins. 
23 17 
15 
HISTORY. 


Mrs. Daisy Ankeney Green of Des Moines, historian of the 
Federation reported as follows: 


ISTORY’S function here is like the Hon. Chauncey 

isi Depew’s alleged opinion of the ideal political speech— 
“ It conceals nothing, neither;does it reveal anything.” 

The amicable atmosphere and the concurrence of 

purpose pervading the Iowa Federation leaves nothing to conceal. 

The admirable address of our president, the exhaustive reports of 
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the other officers, and of standing committees (which you have at 
hand for leisurely contemplation) leaves nothing to be revealed. 
Of what then can a historian’s report consist? The scene of her 
actual labor is bounded by a limited horizon. A witty story it 
might be, if brevity were the entire body instead of the soul of it. 
The filing away ofvarious requisite articles, a dozen letters written 
and received, and the supervision of some sixty-five pages of type- 
written would be the tale; the whole, a task made pleasant and 
easy from the existence of an able and painstaking predecessor, 
and a competent, energetic corresponding secretary. 

The club historian is a product of the woman’s club movement, 
and she was born on Iowa soil so recently that her age is not yeta 
point of sensitiveness. Because of the strong character and indi- 
viduality of the chronicle, the initial history was such a success that 
its fame went abroad, and “surest of all praise, was copied,” until 
scarcely a club exists without this attachment to its official list. No 
executive power is the historian’s, her connsel neither asked nor 
needed. Not so light however, the burden of her responsibility. 
For often at the risk of her popularity, she must go “poking her 
nose” into every club action of which she can get an inkling. 
Must acquaint herself with, and garner all efforts that go to make 
strength for the object of her guardianship. 

It is a strange and rare privilege not granted to individuals, 
this selection and fashioning of one’s own ancestry. This geneo- 
logical tree, nourished by the harmonious united action of the 
entire organized body, is preserved and pruned by the ever vigilant 
historian. None but the hardy, wholesome, fruitful growths are 
tolerated to be a part of its life. Shall a limb decay, either from 
natural causes or from blighting outside influences, it is cut away 
that it may be forgotten in the new member that comes to fill its 
space. Shall a twig show signs of weakness, itis deftly entwined 
with its sturdier fellows and absorbed into their beauty that its 
presence may not be detected. Thus are all unfavorable elements 
so adroitly hidden that we see but a collection of perfect parts 
forming a complete and perfect whole, whose symmetry is the 
pride of its planters, and whose ripened product go forth to benefit 
the world of intellectual and philanthropic advancement. 

At the last biennial there was evidence of a new growth, and 
the executive board, quick to deteet and ready to accept addi- 
tional devclopment, on close examination discovered its source in 
the very heart of the club woman; found it drawing its nourish- 
ment from the strongest; anchor root of the club movement. And 
they called the new branch Household Economics, and bid it God- 
speed with this declaration “In the quality of the homes of the 
Nation abides the Nation’s destiny.” And it blossomed with sug- 
gestions for stimulating interest in its subject, and so scattered 
seeds, bearing this admonition “Let there be no limit to the study 
which has for its aim the betterment of the home.” 

The Federation hasa specific object in its every effort ; practica- 
ble, generous, and general in its scope. If it is due this influence 
that our standard of education is raised; that good literature is 
placed within reach of all; if the management of our homes be 
along more hygienic lines, and our food purer; that our eyes are 
trained to see the beauty all about us; that we grow in knowledge 
and in grace from the interchange of ideas; that there is more joy 
in the world from the contact of congenial spirits; that there are 
fewer tin cans in our alleys and fewer weeds upon our streets, what 
better excuse has a Federation for living? During these last two 
years every department of the Federation has striven to accomplish 
measures destined to work universal good. If there bea suspicion 
of apathy existing in its ranks, a reference to any member of the 
last general assembly of Iowa, would procure indubitable evidence 
of a vigorous activity. It was upon this honorable body that much 
pressure was brought to bear, and to it we looked for the success 
of several enterprises. History has already “prepared for each a 
statue and niche,” but alas, the members of one committee bring us 
but a “decapitated” bill on compulsory education. They look upon 
the struggle as a mere skirmish, in a righteous cause, in whose 
behalf they will renew the attack, reinforced in numbers, armed 
with a better knowledge of the field tactics of legislation, loaded to 
the muzzle with reason and argument, (on both sides of the ques- 
tion.) In the meantime, their attention is directed towards the 
introduction of industrial training in the public schools. 

Now in triumph comes the library workers bearing the crown 
of victory. Iowa ie a library commission and the credit accorded 
the club women was best proven when Gov. Shaw appointed as 
members of that commission three women who belong to federated 
clubs. Encouraged by our success, the Federations of neighbor- 
ing _— pursued the same plan with new energy and with equal 
results. 

Keeping abreast of the times, the Iowa Federation is seized 
with the spirit of expansion, and this has been the key note of the 
administration-expansion with a unity of purpose, that admits of no 
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imperialism or anti-imperialism, drawing into its ranks club women 
from every part of the state, through a committee on Club exten- 
sion, whose membership consists of a representative from each 
Congressional district. 
_ “Appeal to their sentiment of helpfulness” Chairman [IIlick 
instructed her commission, “Urge not the benefit to be gained by 
the individual club so much as the help it can give in return, to 
the Federation.” 

Thus our body recognizes that in the strength of organization 
comes the realization of its potential force and its consummation. 


JOURNALISM. 


Mrs. Siddie F. Richards, journalist of the Federation, reported 
as follows: 


HE olyject of the position of journalist of the I. F. W. C. 
is to awaken greater interest among the women of the 
state in club work. The journalist may be said to be the 

_ advertising agent of the Federation. Nowadays, that 
organization either commercial or social, succeeds best which 
is advertised the most. This may seem to be rather a strange state- 
ment to be made before a federtion of literary clubs, but it is 
the practical reality. The journalist should so arrange to make 
public the work of the clubs, that it will awaken an interest in 
women not membersof clubs and induce them to form such 
organizations. 

The work of the journalist in thus making public the lines 

of study and programs of work of the different clubs, should 
benefit club members by giving them a panoramic view of what 
is being done by other members of the Federation. 
_ These as I take it are the duties which devolve upon the 
journalist of the I. F. W. C. The present incumbent of that 
office has had pretty clear ideas of her duties and whether or not 
she has performed them remains for you to say. 

When appointed to this position, she was met at once with 
the obstacle of no magazine or official organ of the Federation 
and she had to devise plans to secure the publication of her 
monthly reports. The plan which she has tollowed was this: 
The programs of the different clubs were carefully read and the 
line of work followed by each one given in synopsis, and from 
this material, articles of about a column and a half in length were 
written and furnished to one of the local newspaper offices by 
whom they were put in type and slips printed therefrom. These 
slips were sent to the leading newspayers of the state, care being’ 
taken to send them for the most part to the daily papers and 
papers of general circulation and also to papers published in the 
towns where clubs are located. The journalist had not been able 
to see all the papers to which slips were sent, but several of the 
leading dailies published these articles, with attractive headings 
and thus gavethem good circulation. 

As to future work in this line, the journalist is somewhat ata 
loss what to recommend. There are certain papers in Iowa 
devoted more especially to affairs akin to our Federation, and 
these would be glad to publish our reports regularlv and would be 
especially glad to be designated as official organs of the Federa- 
tion. The journalist, however, doubts the advisability of naming 
any special official organ unless the Federation should publish a 
magazine of its own, and that, it appears, is out of the question. 

In order to cover the full scope of the work done by the various 
clubs in even a small degree, it is necessary that the articles should 
be quite lengthy, too lengthy in fact, for the publication in any 
except the larger state papers. The papers published in the 
average sized town or city feel that they can hardly afford_the 
space for these reports, and to make them shorter would make it 
impossible to review the programs in anything like a satisfactory 
manner. These facts make it difficult to say what is best to be 
done, and the journalist feels that she has no suggestion to make 
which will tend to a solution of the problem. In order that her 
work should result in the greatest good to the greatest number, 
each club should have access to her report, but it seems impossible 
to secure their publication in the newspapers of each town in which 
town in which a club is located. The thought has occurred, how- 
ever, that possibly as near a satisfactory arrangement as any would 
be to have the full reports furnished to the Jarger daily papers of 
the state, and to the other papers let shorter articles be furnished 
covering the work in their section of the state. This would not 
necessitate the preparation of additional articles, as a full report 
would comprise all the others. 

There is some expense connected with the work of printing 
the slips, and the postage and stationery necessary to send them to 
different papers. 

The journalist believes that if asatisfactory method of dissemi- 
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- nating the reports of the work of the different clubs it would be of 

seat vale, not only to the various clubs, but it would aid greatly 
in arousing that enthusiasm in the women of the state, which is 
necessary for their betterment and progress. 


Mrs. Martha E. C. Illick, chairman of the exhibit committee 
gave a brief verbal report of her work during the past two years. 


RECIPROCITY. 


Mrs. Nellie F. Cooke, of Algona, chairmanof the reciprocity 
committee, after stating that the report of her committee, together 
with that of other standing committees had been printed and was 
accessible to all the members of the Federation. read the following 


paper : 

After the meeting in Burlington, two years ago, when Mrs. 
Thompson so forcibly presented the work of the Reciprocity 
Bureau, I felt as if every club woman in Iowa would henceforth be 
enthusiastic over it, and that all the present committee need do 
would be to reap the fruit of previous labor. 

But despite the faithful work of former committees and the 
efforts of the existing bureau, I find that there are still some 
women belonging to the Iowa Federation, to whom the Reciproc- 
ity Bureau is merely a name, and that a few regard it as a cross 
between a bureau of associated charities and a missionary board. 

To rehearse a part of the effort we have made to present the 
work of the bureau of the federated clubs of our state, let me 
repeat a portion of our report, possibly familiar to you. 

A circular letter was sent out in the 1899 year book, requesting 
the help of the various clubs in preparing a new list of lectures, 
talks, readings and manuscripts. After waiting nearly three 
months and receiving but one response (from the Spencer Woman’s 
Club, to whom praise is due) a personal letter was sent to each 
club, reiterating the request. Responses to this were more numer- 
ous, and in March, 1900, a copy of this list was sent to each club. 

A third letter was a part of the 1900 year book, so that in the 
past two years, in four ways (two letters in the year books, a per- 
sonal letter from the committee and the list itself) the work of the 
bureau has been brought before each club. 

In order to find out why the clubs did not respond to our calls 
for papers, or use the bureau more freely, I sent out several postal 
cards containing these queries: 

Why hasn’t your club sent papers to the Reciprocity Bureau? 
{<3 Has your club borrowed from the bureau? 

Why? 
«+. Criticise the present plan. 

Suggest improvements. 

The postals were not always sent to club officers but were 
merely intended to serve as a basis of getting at conditions among 
ordinary club members. 

Let me read you some of the answers I received. 

Why hasn’t your club sent papers to the bureau? 

“None have been asked for.” 

“Do not know unless we are too modest.” 

Has your club borrowed from the bureau? “No.” 

Why? “Ido not know.” =. 

Criticise present plan. Only one criticism was made. “Have 
your list sent to each club so they may know what the bureau 
presents. Busy people cannot always take time to find out. 

No improvements were suggested, to my great regret. _ 

After looking the answers over, 1 found only one thing to 
encourage me, and that was that possibly some of the writers 
might be here at Council Bluffs, and to them the old story of reci- 
procity work would prove new. 

During the last seven years nineteen reciprocity bureaus have 
been organized in as many State Federations, the work varying in 
scope and aim according to the needs of the various states. In all 
the exchange of manuscripts is the fundamental idea, but in addi- 
tion in many states special emphasis is laid upon other features. _ 

Comparisons are supposed to be odious; but from a compari- 
son of our work with that of neighboring states where conditions 
are much as in Iowa, I am able to derive both comfort and inspira- 
tion, the latter, however, in fuller measure than the former. 

The Wisconsin list seems almost a model both as to topogra- 
phy and content. A special feature of the Wisconsin reciprocity 
work is its traveling reference libraries, six in number, “with study 
outlines arranged for federated clubs in towns where there are no 
free public libraries or where library facilities are inadequate. 
These are accompanied by photographic illustrations whenever 
possible. I am proud to state that the Iowa club or individual 
member can obtain from the Library Commission at Des Moines a 
single volume or a complete collection of helpful books on any 
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subject they may wish to study, the books to be kept three or even 
six months,a single volume being loaned as cheerfully as the 
library. 

he Illinois list is, as its name imports, a real manual of reci- 
ite and information. It contains lists of manuscripts to be 
oaned, read for expenses, lectures at stated prices, well-arranged 
programs on diverse subjects for study classes, and a great deal of 
helpful miscellaneous information. Reciprocity meetings (in the 
Chicago clubs notably) have been a special feature this winter. 

Officers and one or more delegates—sometimes the entire club 
—are invited to be guests of another club, when fraternal greetings 
and a general outline of the work accomplished by the various 
clubs represented are given. These are “red letter ays” in club 
life, for they inspire enthusiasm, create good fellowship and are 
most helpful in many ways. 

The Missouri list is admirable, but a chief feature of the work 
there during the past year was the exhibit of the bureau at their 
annual meeting. Owing to it the work was advertised as never 
before, and the greatly increased interest has led to an unusual 
number of papers being loaned. 

Minnesota, our neighbor on the North, has yet published no 
list, but one is in preparation to be issued in the fall. The 
“Courant,” their state organ for woman’s club work, monthly con- 
tains lists of papers and reciprocity notes. Mrs. Fryberger, the 
chairman of their bureau, writes me that she has started a clip- 
ping bureau to supplement some of the most popular subjects of 
club study and, as far as possible, she is illustrating the subjects. 
She uses besides newspaper clippings, all clippings from the CLup 
Woman, and other periodicals that give notes on club programs, 
constitutions, and items of general club interest. She finds that 
the clipping bureau serves two purposes: It first supplements 
scanty material for individual work, and second, helps to keep the 
clubs in touch with club news. Most of her material goes to the 
village club without library privilege and where the women are not 
able to attend federated meetings. 

I have thus briefly reviewed the work of our neighbors that 
you might see the helpful lines broadening out before us. 

I am ambitious for our lowa bureau and feel it has many oppor- 
tunities for usefulness at the present time, none of which it can 
embrace without the co-operation of the individual club member. 

Your own club may be large and flourishing, made up of 
brilliant, cultured women, who have no need of anything the bureau 
has to offer. Butif you are among the privileged few, will you 
not realize the responsibility entailed by this very privilege, to give 
freely of liberal thought and generous action whenever opportunity 
occurs 

But if on the other hand your club is small and struggling, will 
will you not let us help you? “Not what we have, but what we 
oe of value, and in this work, both giver and receiver are 

essed. 


Miss Edith Reynolds, of Maquoketa, a member of the reci- 


procity committee, reported as follows : 


One per cent of the clubs have furnished papers and one-half 
of 1 per cent have called for them. It seems absolutely necessary 
that there should be some method of selection, in order to get a 
more satisfactory reciprocity list. I would suggest that each club 


have a committee to supervise all papers proposed for the reci- 
procity list according to suggestions made by the bureau. Correc- 
tions in oe grammar and English ought to be no part of the 
work of the committee. 

LIBRARIES. 

Mrs. Flora E.S. Barkley, of Boone, chairman of the library 
committee, reported as follows: 

S_IN the settlement of new countries the work of the sturdy 
A pioneer is necessary to prepare the way for future emigra- 
tion and development, so in our library work, has the labor 
of the two preceding committees opened up, and made 

easy the way for us. 

At the time of our appointment two years ago, the results of 
four years, active work of the library committees of the Federation 
were —. felt in all parts of the state. 

The first committee, with Mrs. Fletcher as chairman, aided 
very materially in securing the passage of a bill providing for a 
system of traveling libraries in lowa. The next committee, with 
Mrs. Norris as chairman, worked zealously to further the inter- 
ests of the lowa Library Association; kept up a correspondence 
with federated clubs urging them to interest themselves in the 
establishment of free public libraries, and commenced with the 
lowa Library Association the work for a State Library Com- 
mission. 
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The present committee was appointed in July, 1899 and the first 
meeting was called in Cedar Rapids the following November. In 
looking over the field it soem best to continue the correspond- 
ence alming to promote an interest in library extension throughout 
the state, to attend library meetings and to assist, as far as possi- 
ble, in library legislation. A special library committee, with Mrs. 
Towner as chairman, had been appointed for the sole pupose of 
working for a library commission. A joint meeting of committees, 
consisting of those of the Federation, the Iowa Library Associa- 
tion and the P. E. O. organization was held in the office of the 
state librarian November 14, 1899. At this conference a bill was 
prepared asking for a Library Commission. This committee co- 
operated in sending copies of the bill, with other library literature, 
to members of the Legislature and other citizens that might be 
interested in the work; also in sending letters to federated clubs 
asking that personal letters be written their senators and repre- 
sentatives urging their support of the bill. Clubs were also 
requested to pass resolutions favoring the measure and send same 
with their letters. This, with personal work on the part of a few 
members of each organization, interested, soon brought about a 
sentiment in favor of the proposed law. The bill passed the 
Senate of the Twenty-eighth General Assembly with but one dis- 
senting vote and had a large majority in the House. 

Another measure of the last Legislature was the provision for 
libraries in country schools. This law requires the treasurer of 
each rural district to withold annually from five to fifteen cents, for 
each person of school age, resident in the district, for the purchase 
of books for a school library, and prohibiting any diversion of the 
fund to any other purpose. Under the provisions of this law, it is 
the duty of the State Board of Educational Examiners to prepare, 
annually, lists of books, suitable for use in school district libraries 
and furnish copies of such lists to each president and secretary of 
school districts, and to county superintendents. A list of six hun- 
dred books has already been prepared and sent throughout the 
state by the state superintendent. Provision has thus been made 
for placing good books within the reach of most of the school chil- 
dren of the state. 

Will not this provision for good literature, in rural districts, do 
much toward solving the problem of how to make boys and girls 
more contented with country life? If, “good literature breeds good 
citizens,” then let the children be supplied with nourishment that 
will foster their moral and intellectual growth. 

Another encouraging fact to library workers is that during the 
past two years many cities and towns have received bequests for 
library buildings. Others are now wanting them. In order to re- 
ceive such bequests, it is well to keep alive the interest in library 
work. The need of this should be brought strongly before the 
clubs. The library spirit is growing in Iowa. Legislation has 
provided us with favorable conditions for library development. 
Individual effort must carry the work forward. A hearty co-opera- 
tion of the women’s clubs with the commission, can bring about a 
sentiment that will establish a library in every county and in most 
of the towns of the state. In 1890, lowa had but sixteen free pub- 
lic libraries. The first one was organized here in the Bluff City, 
twenty years ago, and it is today one of the best, if not the best, 
free public library in the state. 

At the last biennial, there were reported twenty-seven subscrip- 
tion and thirty-six free public libraries. We have now fifty-eight 
of the latter, besides several subscription libraries that have been 
organized since then, and many clubs reporting work commenced 
in this direction. Surely the dawn of the twentieth century marks 
an epoch in the advancement of one of the'great educational forces 
of our state. 

Reports from various sources, as to the character of work 
being done, are very gratifying. Women’s clubs are not only 
helping to organize and maintain libraries but they are raising 
the standard of literature used. 

A published report from one of our largest libraries contains 
the following: “The women’s clubs, which are becoming so 
numerous throughout the state are benefiting the libraries as well 
as receiving benefit from them; their studies are, with but few 
exceptions, outside the department of fiction and they are creating 
an interest in, and a demand for a better class of books.” 

The special loan department of the traveling library is doing 
much to provide clubs with choice works of art and other litera- 
ture that cannot be obtained from local libraries. Under the wise 
management of our state librarian this department has increased 
in efficiency until it has come to be a great help to individuals as 
well as clubs and other organizations all over the state. 

Thoughtful readers can do much toward raising the taste of 
the reading community. Books are often placed on library 
shelves, that are not really |harmful of themselves, but cause a 
waste of time and energy when there is much that is helpful 
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within the reach ofall. Besides assisting the librarian in creating 
a demand for good literature much can be done along the lines 
afforded for special work. In a number of our libraries we find 
interesting features which have been inaugurated by efficient and 
progressive librarians and carried out with the help of members of 
the board and others interested. The making of booklets on 
different subjects from mutilated magazines, the mounting of 
pictures gathered from the same source, exhibits of cards, of 
patriotic pictures on July 4, May 30 and Washington’s birthday, 
Madonna pictures on Christmas time, the bulletin board which 
each day announces an historic or current event, a collection of 
flags of different nations, industrial exhibits ; these and others are 
little auxiliaries being used to educate the children who frequent 
the library. 

The collecting of magazines is well worthy the attention it is 
receiving. 

The work of the past few years has been far reaching in its 
effect and promises much for the future. 

The little that this committee has been able to accomplish has 
been largely due to the hearty co-operation of other organizations 
interested in the same work and the ready response of club women 
when called upon for assistance. 


Mrs. Ora Burleson, of Webster City, and Mrs. D. W. Norris, 
of Grinnell, members of the regular library committee, each gave 
short reports. 


Miss Leoni McMillan, of Oskaloosa, reported for the library 
work of the General Federation as follows: 


T SEEMS to me that any visitor to the Bureau of Library In- 
| formation at the Milwaukee meeting would be ready to say 
with Thomas Wentworth Higginson, “ That nothing comes 
so near the great impulse which built within less than a cen- 
tury the vast European free cathedrals as the impulse which is 
dotting our own land with public libraries.” Miss Stearns, the 
chairman of this bureau, is the organizer for the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. She is an enthusiast in her work and dur- 
ing the entire week of the biennial was at her post graciously 
receiving visitors in a room set apart for her work adjoining the 
children’s room in the Milwaukee public library. Every visitor to 
the bureau was invited to visit this children’s room, which is a 
model of its kind, and a visit to it ought to have inspired every 
club woman with a desire to promote something of the same sort 
in her home town. From this bureau of information, Miss Stearns 
gave out printed matter which had been prepared by traveling 
library associations, library commissions, library extension com- 
mittees and women’s clubs from the states of Georgia, Kansas, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin. This printed matter embraced 
every phase of iibrary interest from an argument on “ Why have a 
public library?” to suggestive outlines for study along various 
lines after groups of books are brought together. There were to 
be found the library laws of the different states, lists of books for 
children, suggestions upon how to arouse local interest in libraries, 
hints upon selecting books, library management and library schools. 
I think that not many of us were aware that there are library 
schools with courses of one and two years which are doing valua- 
ble work in sending out well trained and enthusiastic graduates. 
In addition to the longer course at Pratt and Drexel Institutes and 
the University of Illinois, there were also brought to notice short 
courses in library science given each summer at the University of 
Wisconsin and Amherst College library. The summer school at 
Madison has furnished fifty-two librarians for different institutions 
in Wisconsin since 1895. Judging from the showing made at Mil- 
waukee, one would conclude that Wisconsin is leading all the 
Western states in library advancement. 

Enthusiasm for this work seems to permeate all ranks of 
society. Among the exhibits shown by Miss Stearns was a picture 
of a very humble home in the lumber region of Wisconsin. The 
Free Library Commission of Wisconsin in their efforts to place 
their circulating libraries among the lumbering class, came upon 
this home where a poor man, but one having the true missionary 
spirit, was maintaining out of his slender means a free library 
among his class. On the walls of this house the commission found 
these words: “ The best results of toil and care are those that we 
with others share.” “ You may be sure,” said Miss Stearns, “ that 
that community was ready to avail itself of the traveling library.” 

It is conceded that the library progress in all the states owes 
much to the women’s clubs. The exhibits sent to Miss Stearns by 
the Georgia, Kansas, Ohio and Wisconsin women, were very 
creditable to them, and certainly no one can have a shadow of 
reason for saying that the Federations of those states have nct 
demonstrated their reason to be. Neither can it be said of Iowa, 
for that matter, somebody to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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There were two features of this bureau that I will call special 
attention to, for the reasons that they will appeal directly to club 
women. One was an exhibit of pictures mounted on black, red 
and white card board and were intended to illustrate ways, in which 
club women can aid librarians in calling attention to good books. 
For example, there was a poster made up of pictures of Abraham 
Lincoln, his birthplace, later home, etc. This was to attract the 
attention of the children so that they would wish to read more of 
his life. Washington bulletins and others are made for the same 
purpose. Posters made up of famous elms were used to illustrate 
trade history, and can be used by teachers to illustrate Arbor Day. 
There was another feature, the work of the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion, thatinterested many visitors to the bureau. That was a sug- 
gestive outline for the study of the different groups of books 
in the traveling libraries. For instance, Traveling Library, 
No. 1, of the Wisconsin State Federation, is composed of twelve 
books. Nine of these books relate directly or indirectly to art. 
The other three were copies of Longfellow, Browning and Tenny- 
son. The suggestive outline that goes with this library is for the 
study of a group of art poems. The possibilities of making the 
traveling library a means of education by the use of these outlines 
is boundless. There was another outline given out, prepared to go 
with a traveling reference library of twenty-five volumes on United 
States history. This outline was very scholarly, and covered that 
period from the earliest colonization down to1899. In addition to 
the twenty-five books, a complete bibliography of magazine refer- 
ence from magazines that are acceptable to almost everyone is 

rinted in this outline. If those in charge of the Iowa circulating 
ieenitine have attempted nothing of this kind, it would be well 
worth while for the library committee of the lowa Federation to 
consider if this feature of this work,so successful in Wisconsin, can 
not be adapted to the needs of Iowa. 


Mrs. Harriet C. Towner, of Corning, chairman of the special 
library committee, reported as follows: 


HE members of your special library committee submit the 
following report: 

At the last meeting of the lowa Federation a resolu- 

tion was passed endorsing the efforts then being made by 

some of the library workers of the state toward securing a State 

Library Commission. The resolution also provided for the 

appointment of a special committee of three to act with the state 

librarian and Iowa Library Association in the effort to obtain the 
necessary legislation. 

The committee was appointed by the president of the Iowa 
Federation in the summer of 1899, and was known as the Special 
Library Committee. In October the same year this committee held 
a joint meeting with representatives of the Iowa Library Association 
and representatives of the state P. E. O. Society, for the purpose of 
formulating a bill to be presented to the Twenty-eighth General 
Assembly. The bill as finally agreed upon recommended by this 
joint committee provided for an unsalaried commission of seven 
members consisting of the state librarian, superintendent of public 
instruction, the president of the State University and four members 
to be appointed by the governor. 

The purpose of the proposed commission was outlined as fol- 
lows: To give advice and council to all free public libraries, and 
to all public school libraries in the state, and to all communities 
which may propose to establish them, as to the best means of 
establishing and administering such libraries, and to co-operate 
with the trustees of the state library in the development of the 
traveling library. The object being to make the commission in a 
sense the head of the public library system of the state, a center 
for all library interests. 

Thereafter the work of the Federation committee took the 
form of personal letters to federated clubs and library trustees 
asking them to urge upon the senators and representatives from 
their respective districts, the importance of giving the measure 
their support. Copies of the bill and little circulars explaining the 
aim and scope of the commission were enclosed in each letter and 
also mailed to each member of the General Assembly. About 250 
letters were written by the committee. 

The Library Commission Bill was passed by the Twenty- 


—~eighth General Assembly with few dissenting votes and became a 


law March 20, 1900. When the bill became a law the purpose for 
which your committee was appointed was accomplished. 


Miss Alice Tyler, of Des Moines, secretary of the State Library 
Commission, read an exhaustive paper, which wis in part as 
follows: 
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of universal education. Our splendid system of public 

schools bears eloquent testimony to this fact. It is a 

necessary corollary to our belief in “a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people.” 

One of the recent leading magazines said editorially, “Educa- 
tion in a democracy is so fundamental that education may almost 
be looked upon as another way of spelling democracy.” 

Following closely upon the development of our public school 
system has come that later development of universal education, the 
public library. Within twenty-five years has been developed in 
this country the modern free library system which will ultimately 
present to every man, woman and child in the republic a matchless 
opportunity for self improvement. 

The necessity for proper administration of libraries led to the 
establishment of a schoolof library economy at Columbia College 
in 1887, which later became the New York State Library School, 
its purpose being to give professional training for library work as 
definite as in other careers. 

This has since been followed by the establishment of three 
others: viz., Pratt Institute at Brooklyn, Illinois State Library 
School at the State University and Drexel Institute at Philadelphia 
and several summer schools, the latest addition being the Iowa 
school for library training, to be conducted as a department of the 
State University under the auspices of the Library Commission 
this summer, 

State library associations, composed of those engaged in 
library work were organized in order to compare methods and co- 
operate in library matters. Next came the legislation providing 
state library commissions for the purpose of advancing library 
interests in the state, encouraging and aiding in the establishment 
and maintenance of free libraries. Massachusetts was the first 
state in 1890 to secure such legislation creating a commission and 
has been followed by other states both East and West. Iowa was 
the seventeenth state to secure a commission in 1900, Washington, 
Idaho and our sister state, Nebraska, being the latest addition to 
the ranks. 

The traveling library movement is closely associated with that 
of library commissions, its development having been one of the 
features of this period. It dates from 1893 when New York state 
sent out its first traveling library which have served in many ways 
as a model to others. 

The growing interest in free libraries during this period led to 
many bequests and gifts for buildings, especially in the Eastern 
states, and this has led to a new impetus being given to library 
architecture. Until recent years there seems to have been nothing 
distinctive in library architecture, but with the princely gifts of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie and other philanthropists a distinctive style 
of architecture is developing which is more and more combining 
artistic excellence with adaptation to use. 

The president of the American Library Association, Mr. Reu- 
ben Goldthwaites, summed up, at the Montreal Conference last 
summer, the progress of the last decade, as follows: 

“State library commissions; state, interstate, district and city 
library associations; library training schools, traveling libraries, 
branch libraries, traveling pictures, library advertising, children’s 
rooms, rooms for the blind, access to the shelves, co-operation with 
teachers, co-operative cataloguing, inter-library loans and ex- 
changes, the general erection of superb library buildings, phe- 
nomenal gifts from philanthropists of library buildings and 
endowments, compulsory library legislation, improved methods of 
binding and issuing public documents—all of these which today 
so largely engross the attention of American librarians are practi- 
cally the outgrowth of a period of ten years. For the most part 
they are efforts towards popularizing the library, and this is clearly 
the especial characteristic of the recent professional growth.” 

So much for the survey of what is past. These phases of 
library work were evolved because of a firm belief in the library 
as a vital factor in our civilization, a belief in the library as a great 
center for educational influence in home and community life. This 
one idea which has taken hold of those who have given the sub- 
ject much thought was expressed by Thomas Carlyle when he 
said, in an address made to the students of Edinburgh University: 
“ The true university for the people is a collection ot books.” 

The possibilities for library extension as the twentieth century 
opens before us are tremendous. Much of this extension will be 
in developing and perfecting the activities inaugurated in the last 
decade. The traveling library idea is destined to be developed 
farther than we now see it, for it has in it possibilities yet un- 
dreamed of. To extend it to homes and individuals may possibly 
be the next phase of it to be tested. The delivering of books to 
homes from the free public library in cities, upon written or tele- 
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phone order, is a new adaptation of this idea now being tried by 
the enterprising librarian of the Springfield (Mass ) city library, 
Mr. J.C. Dana. Whether the state, the county or the town be the 
center for such distribution, the thought of sending the books to 
the people who really need and want them and to whom a central 
building is not accessible (geographically) appeals to practical 
people. Branches and delivery stations in the large cities are an 
adaptation of this same idea to urban conditions and is rapidly 
being adopted. 

The co-operation of the library and the schcol leading to the 
utilization of a room in the school building in the large cities and 
towns for a branch of the public library is another feature likely 
to be emphasized. The earnest teacher realizes that a larger out- 
look than is afforded wi the single text book on the subject must 
be given to every child if he is to go out from the schoolroom 
well started on his life work of self-education. The teacher will 
be taught the use of books either in the normal school or the 
teachers’ institute, so that she may develop a correct taste in liter- 
ature in the children under her direction. The library will more 
than ever lay emphasis on the educational claims of the library, 
hence the librarian to fulfill the functions of an educator must 
herself be efficient, educated, cultured, able to direct and lead. The 
trained librarian is a necessary factor in library extension. 

I will mention what we hope to see accomplished by your 
co-operation in extending library interests in Iowa. 

1st. We hope to establish libraries in all county seats in lowa 
where there are none, and in all towns in the state of over one 
thousand inhabitants. This, as a definite work, we have set before 
us. There are forty-eight county seats in the state without the 
privilege of free books for all its people; ranging from Concord, 
with less than 200 hundred inhabitants, to Clinton, with more than 
twenty-two thousand. And when these are started see wo it that 
they are started right. A well-organized library will do one hun- 
dredfold better work and will be of much more service than one 
conducted in a slipshod manner. 

The traveling library department of the state library is often 
the best beginning in this work, supplying miscellaneous collec- 
tions of fifty volumes which remain for three months. If the com- 
munity can maintain a reading room, with a few of the best and 
brightest periodicals, and depend on the state for the traveling 
library, a startcan be made. Inthe small town the reading room 
could be easily made a bright, inviting rest room for the farmers’ 
wives and daughters. Such a feature would make a town more 
attractive to farmers as a shopping point. Even if there are reasons 
for starting at first as a subscription or association library, the 
aim should always be towards eventually voting a municipal tax for 
making it absolutely free to all. 

This, however, does not limit library possibilities to towns of 
over one thousand inhabitants. On the contrary, it would seem 
that the mission of good books was largely to the villages and rural 
communities. To secure a traveling library from the state library 
for your town or neighborhood is an easy matter and with almost no 
expenses. By these.collections ot fifty books bringing their uplift- 
ing influence into your community every three months you can 
widen the horizon of every person who avails himself of its bene- 
fits. By this means and through the school district libraries which 
have been begun the past year under the new law, every nook and 
corner of our state can eventually be reached. 

2d. Co-operate with libraries already in existence. You may 
ask: How? 

(a) Develop in your local library a center for all matter of 
historic interest regarding yourcommunity. Collect records, books 
or pamphlets bearing onits early years. It is hard for us torealize 
that we are making history. Neverthelessweare. Papers bearing 
on local historic events or persons, entailing research, could be 
filed in the library as a contribution to this collection. Possibly a 
collection of relics (not rubbish) may be a feature or it may lead to 
the organization of a local history society. This is a cherished 
hope of Mr. Charles Aldrich, who has done so much in preserving 
material for Iowa history. Your public library is the place where 
your collection should begin. 

__(b) Build up the reference collection in your library. This 
will make your library of more value to the town in general and 
will attract the studious and scholarly and is of especial value to 
yourclub in its studies. 

_ Certain expensive reference books, which the funds of a small 
library will not permit it to purchase, can be bought with club 
funds with the feeling that both cluband library are benefited. 

(.) Aid the library by buying art books. In this utilitarian 
age this class of books is frequently left out of a library with lim- 
ited funds. Make the library a center for exhibits that will famil- 
larize the people with the world's masterpieces. If you have the 
funds buy a good picture for the library. At the same time cor- 
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relate your pictures and your art books. If the purchase of art 
books is impossible send to the special loan branch of the state 
library for books on art subjects. This special loan branch was 
inaugurated by Mr. Johnson Brigham, the state librarian, because 
of his earnest desire that the state library should serve the citizens 
of the state in the highest and best manner. It gives to the student 
of a special subject, such as art, the literature which is usually not 
accessible except in the large libraries, because of their expense. 

(d) A considerable portion of the club women are mothers. 
To them I would say, familiarize yourselves with the books for 
children in your library. Know what your child reads. Read the 
young people’s books yourself occasionally and give the librarian 
and the library board the benefit of your thought and investiga- 
tion on this most important subject of library administrat.on—the 
literature for young people. This is a vital point and I am sur- 
prised at the prevalent indifference to it. Parents seem absolutely 
unmindful of what the child reads. The reading habit is usually 
formed before 12 years of age; about 75 per cent of the school 
children leave school at thatage. The best literature is none too 
good for them. Doyou know if the young people are getting the 
best at your public library ? 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


Mrs. Maria C. Bibbs, of Boone, chairman of the committee on 
village improvement, reported as follows: 


IVIC cleanliness is the first step towards civic beauty. The 
( start towards village improvement must be determined 
by the individual needs of the town. Chariton made its first 
move by restraining the town cow from its wanderings about 
the town. Boone cut its weeds and cleaned its alleys. Much has 
been done throughout the state to improve and beautify the towns. 
In many towns, improving the plot of ground at the railway station 
was the starting point. In others, it was an organized attempt to 
reclaim some old and neglected cemetery. In beautifying the 
homes of the dead, an impulse was given to improve the surround- 
ings of the living. Red Oak has been eminently successful in all 
it has undertaken. The town has been made clean, and much 
done to beautify it. In all of its work Red Oak has had the sup- 
port of the city council. Fort Dodge, through its improvement 
association, has reason to feel proud of what has been accom- 
plished. It has found that the best work can be done through 
co-operation with thecity council. The city furnished the men 
and the money, and the ladies gave personal supervision. In Fort 
Dodge, 500 postal cards were sent out to property holders urging 
them to put their premises in order before a certain date. This 
met with a cordial response. In 1897 ten clubs of Boone feder 
ated for the purpose of village improvement. The work is carried 
on by means of ward committees appointed by the president of the 
Federation. In the fall, prizes are awarded to the cleanest ward in 
the city, the money serving to beautify the interior of the school 
building. Nevada, through its Federation, has become an active 
worker in village improvement. The report of Keokuk in regard 
to improvement work is most interesting. Boxes for rubbish have 
been placed upon the principal streets, a fountain fond has been 
started, weeds have been cut upon streets and vacant lots and trees 
have been set out and replaced. A rest room has been established 
for strangers and working girls. Des Moines has four organized 
improvement societies, each having for its object, neighborhood 
improvement. The Oseola Improvement Society has added greatly 
to the appearance of the town. Estherville has shown much inter- 
est in this line of work. 

Let the club women of our cities and towns federate for city 
improvement. Seek the co-operation of the city council, the sup- 
port of the press and the aid of the children of the public schools, 
and success is sure to follow. 


Mrs. Sarah Fisher, of Red Oak,a member of the committee 

on village improvement, gave a report as follows: 
HEN our society was organized we adopted as our motto, 
VW. “Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm.” 
We knew so well the need of all the work that we have 
since accomplished, that we were much surprised to 
learn how true it is thatreforms are seldom popular. Feeling all the 
time the force of our own good intentions, we suffered some, when 
it came to convincing the city officials and the people. The mayor 
of our citv met us very courteously and encouraged us, but without 
detail. The different aldermen were quite respectful, but not so 
enthusiastic in the belief that there was anything in particular for 
us todo. In fact, the city was quite as well looked after as it could 
be by women with no experience in that kind of work. Even so 
small a thing as keeping the public square clean of waste paper 
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was politely resisted, and we were given to understand that if a 
merchant wished to distribute handbills galore it was his privilege 
to do so, and it was the farmer’s privilege to read and throw them 
on the street. No restrictions must be placed on him lest he seek 
other markets. 

Our first burst of enthusiasm over, we were brought to a real- 
ization of some of the obstacles in our path and to the fact that it 
was a delicate matter to tell people their work was in need of 
improvement. Increasing in knowledge we sought work of less 
resistance. 

Since the organization of our society in 1895 we have earned 
by various methods about $2200, most of this has already been 
expended for improvements. And today I believe we are looked 
upon as a permanent and useful organization, and the prejudices 
which at first existed have been largely removed. We have 
received valuable support and assistance in our work from the city 
authorities, and the public are no longer encouraged to throw 

apers on the street. To educate public sentiment is one of the 
bent things a village improvement society can do. And while 
“Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm,” it could 
well be supplemented by “Make haste slowly” in village improve- 
ment work. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


Mrs. Lyman Hard of Dubuque, chairman of the educational 
committee, introduced speakers upon the subject as follows: 

Miss Ruby Boughman, of Jefferson, was the first speaker. 
Her subject was “The need of a compulsory education law in 
Iowa.” She said in part: 


Growth of sentiment in this line is slow. It is the duty of 
the state to enforce education, and to fix standards for it. Free 
institutions and universal suffrage demand educated voters. 
Among the facts which indicate that Iowa needs a compulsory 
education law are the following: 

Out of the 731,000 children in this state of school age there 
are 56,000 enrolled, but only 373,000 in attendance. During the 
last two years the enrollment of children has increased 4 per cent, 
but the attendance has increased less than 1 percent. Ten years ago 
lowa had the smallest per cent of illiteracy in the United States, 
now it is third in the scale. Wyoming and Nebraska each havea 
lower per cent of illiteracy than Iowa. Both of these states have 
a compulsory education law. The foreign element do not send 
their children to school. Compulsory education would solve the 
perplexing question of child labor, which is upon the increase in 
usis state. The question of child criminals would also be sim- 

lifled. 
Among the obstacles which have been in the way of a com- 
pulsory education law is the fact that many parents need the help 
of the children in the support of the family. It is also urged by 
some that it would force the incorrigibles into the scheols to the 
detriment of the better element. 

These obstacles, and others which have been urged, could be 
overcome if the age to which the law applies is reasonable, and 
if «efficient truant officers are secured. 


Mr. Chas. S. Brown, of Iowa City, was next introduced, and 
spoke upon the “Practicability by Working of Laws of New York 
and Pennsylvania,” as follows: | 


HOLD it indisputable that the first duty of a state is to 

I see that every child born therein shall be well housed, 

clothed, fed and educated until it attains years of dis 
cretion. 

After this ideal (as after many other ideals of John Ruskin) 
history is slowly and dimly groping its way. 

(The labor and money invested staggers financiers and other 
practical men who have yet to learn that no expenditure of public 
:oney or time is so profitably invested for all purposes, industrial 
and social, as that which is directly expended in raising human 
asd character.) 

II. New York state, in passing a compulsory education law, 
assumes her duty of seeing that every child born therein shall 
receive at least a fair education. The present statute became 
‘ perative in the school year of 1895 and 1896. The law requires 
iuat every child between eight and sixteen years of age in proper 
physical and mental condition shall attend upon instruction in read- 
lag, writing, spelling, arithmetic, English grammar and geography— 
cither in the public schools, in private schools (including home 
instruction) or in parochial schools. 

Children between the ages of 8 and 12 must be in attendance 
upon instruction as many days annually between the first days of 
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October and the following June as the public school where they re- 
side is in session. 

Children between the ages of 12 and 14 must be in attendance 
at least eighty consecutive days, before the child os be legally em- 
ployed. Ifthe child is not employed attendance is required. 

From 14 to 16 attendance is obligatory, during the entire school 
year, if the child is not lawfully engaged in any useful employment 
or service. 

III. There are a number of provisions which contribute to 
the enforcement of this law. The state superintendent is author- 
ized to employ as many assistants as he may deem necessary to 
carry this law into effect. For the past five years Prof. Arthur M. 
Wright has been chief inspector. He has at present four assistant 
inspectors, who investigate the extent to which this act is complied 
with throughout the state. 

The state superintendent may withhold one-half of all public 
school moneys, from any city or district,so long as in his judg- 
ment, they wilfully omit or refuse to enforce the Bo. 

Parents are liable to fine or imprisonment for the inattendance 
of those in their charge. 

Each city or district, shall appoint one or more attendance offi- 
cers, to secure the attendance of ail children, subject to the provis- 
ions of the law 

Truant schools may be established, where habitual and _ incor- 
rigible truants, those who are irregular in their attendance, and 
any who are insubordinate, or disorderly, during their attendance 
upon instruction, may be committed. Industrial training, as wel! 
as instruction in the common school branches, is furnished. 

The compulsory education law of New York state, wisely 
and judiciously enforced, insures to every child in that broad com. 
monwealth at least six years of public education. 

The law has been especially fortunate, in that it receives the 
hearty co-operation and sympathetic support of a large majority,— 
State or Skinner says fully nine-tenths of those affec- 
ted thereby. 

The law made very evident the demand for school accommo- 
dations, and brought to light a most deplorable lack. A compari- 
son of the total seating capacity of the thirty-eight cities of the 
state, with the net enrollment of the same, disclosed the fact that 
twenty-one of them failed to furnish sufficient sittings, while six of 
them had not as many sittings as their average daily attendance. 

Thousands of children in Greater New York, Buffalo and 
other large cities, have been denied the advantages of public school 
education because of inadequate accommodations. 

V. The remarkable increase both in the number registered 
and in the average daily attendance, testifies to the need of such a 
law. District schools have been known to double in registration 
and attendance. During the first year of the present statute there 
was increased attendance in every city but two. Seventeen thous- 
and, seven hundred and thirty-one names were added to the tota! 
enrollment of children, in spite of the reduction in school age from 
21 to 18 years. Each succeeding year has noted a similar growth 
in total enrollment. 

A single comparison will give us an idea of the gain in average 
daily attendance. 

Comparing the five-year period last preceding the enactment 
of the present law with the five-year period under the law, we 
observe that the first five-year period shows an increase of 2.5 per 
cent, and the second five-year period an increase of 8 per cent. 

VI. The number of children found truant or non attendants 
and returned to school — the past five years, has ranged from 
20,000 to 28,000 annually, while the number found illegally employed 
and returned to school has been from 550 to 750 annually. 

The number confined in the truant schools for a shorter or 
longer period is reported as varying from 485 to 1162 each year. 
The truant schools would have, and do have true sympathy with 
the child in his usually unfortunate home environment. In the 
language of the law, the “confinement is conducted with a view to 
the improvement and restoration as soon as practicable, of such 
child to the institution elsewhere upon which he may be lawfully 
required to attend.” Prejudice against the truant schools is over- 
come as we read of the immense benefit they are to children un- 
fortunate in their parentage and hometraining. The truantschools 
having a comparatively small number of children, and having them 
hours each day instead of five hours, can do for them 
morally what it is not possible for the public schools to do. There 
are practically no cases of boys being returned to the truant schools 
after once being placed there. 

Then, too, this very knowledge that there is such a school, not 
only keeps some of the worse boys in school, but stimulates them 
to proper behavior while there. 

The truant schools endeavor to give training which will develop 
good citizens out of material, much of which, if left to grow up un- 
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checked, would fill ourlpenal institutions, and add their names to 
the list of criminals. New York city appropriates $1,000,000 more 
for its police than for its public schools. Is it not reasonable to 
hope that under the compulsory education law and the truant 
school system, the $1,000,000 may be turned to the education of the 
children rather than to policing them as adults. 

VII. Some of the results attendant upon the law in New 
York state are: 

1. The necessity for new buildings or enlargement of old. 

2. A very marked increase in the attendance. 

The instillsng of habits of punctuality and regularity of 
attendance, which can not fail to leave a permanent impress upon 
‘he social and business habits of the man in after life. 

:. Improvement of school work, which most naturally follows 
eaoularity of attendance. 

Absence of truants and loiterers from our streets. Educa- 
tors frequently speak of the trinity of educational influences—the 
home, the church, and the school. To these must be added the 
education of the street, an influence which the state (in its efforts 
to develop better citizenship) may not wisely ignore. 

6. Co-operation of parents in the enforcement of law is more 
end more manifest. 

Parents are realizing that the compulsory educational law is 
not designed to interfere with their individual liberty, nor is it a 
statute designed for administering punishment, but rather a 
humanitarian measure which protects their children in the enjoy- 
ment of an education by the state. 

Interesting indeed is the story of the two children, the only 
ones of school age, living on No Man’s Land, an island some miles 
off the coast of Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. For some time the 
children had a special teacher, but there came a time when the 
teacher could be no longer boarded on the island. 

Daily ocean voyages to a school on the mainiand, especially 
in stormy weather, were not feasible. But there was a solution for 
even this extraordinary and unique case. A relative was found 
in a neighboring town who took the children at a moderate charge 
and sent them to school. Their own town paying their tuition 
room and board bill. 

I mention this as an instance of the admirable persistence of 
a state in educating every one of her children (even though it does 
cost). Is the education of every child in Iowa too high a standard 
for our own beloved state? 

So long as “improvement is possible and perfection impossi- 
ble,” may we not urge the necessity of a compulsory educational 
law of Iowa. Our state where, in the words of a modern educator 
we believe most heartily, not in “a poor education for the children 
of the poor, but the best possible education for the children of the 
nation.” 


Mrs. Flora K. Sammis, of Le Mars, spoke upon “Objections in 
the Way of a Compulsory Law,” as follows: 


them for life’s work, is one that appeals with peculiar force 

to the heart of every woman and bearing upon this subject, 

I am asked to briefly answer objections that are urged toa 
compulsory education law. Homesof culture and refinement 
lavish upon childhood love and care. It’s only those for whom no 
one cares in an intelligent way that suchalawis needed. To us, 
no subject appeals with such force as neglected and helpless 
children. *Tis Geo. McDonald who says that a woran whocares 
only for her own child is not one of God’s mothers—a sentiment 
true. Among the principal objections we note the following: That 
such alaw is an interference with personalliberty; that it infringes 
upon the rights of parents to the labor and earnings of their 
children and the added expense involved in maintaining schools 
and the enforcement of the law. 

In order to properly understand the objections mentioned, we 
should at first obtain a general idea of the scope and meaning of a 
compulsory education law and keep before us the meaning of the 
word “liberty,” as relating to the citizen under a democratic form 
of government. It is in harmony with our conception of the term 
“personal liberty” to impose laws upon unwilling citizens, even if 
those laws are for their improvement? What is a democratic 
government? Itis a government of the people, for the people and 
by the people and does not guarantee tothe individual the privi- 
lege of doing as he pleases. Liberty is not license. The very 
term government, itself, means a controlling and restricting. If it 
were otherwise, there would be no government; but until the 
millenium is here, when every individual is infallible in conduct 
and judgment, restricting laws administered by some form of 
government must necessarily exist. Experience has demonstrated 
and the occurrences of each day teach that lawsand restrictions 
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are absolutely essential tothe public welfare and the perpetuity of 
Civilization. It is a maxim of political economy that what is best 
for all the people of a state or nation is best for each individual of 
that state or nation, but who shall determine what is best for all the 
people and what is best for each individual? Under our form of 
 oabwpren o. majorities usually settle such questions and it is no 

oubt the best way of determining rulesof government. Restraint 
placed upon an individual is often necessary, that those about them 
may be secure intheir personal rights and liberty. The commu- 
nity that find one of its members afflicted with a contagious disease 
has every moral and legal right to interfere with the liberty of that 
individual in order to safeguard the rights and liberties of others. 
This is no less true when the disease is the mind or the morals than 
when it is purely physical. Our overcrowded sanitariums and pub- 
lic charitable institutions, houses of correction and penetentiaries 
are standing monuments to the right of thegovernment to restrain 
every individual in the exercise of personal liberty, when, without 
such restraint, the life, property or the health of others would be 
endangered. 

On this theory all governments claim the right to protect 
themselves against pauperism and crime, two conditions that come 
largely from a lack of education. As a means of protection, the 
state has the same right to protect itself by compelling these illiter- 
ate classes to fit themselves for usefulness and right living as it has 
by incarcerating them in a state prison. 

A school is not designed primarily for the teaching of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, but to instill habits of industry, self-reliance, 
obedience, self-respect, respect for law and the rights of others; 
qualities indispensible in a citizen of our free republic. A case 
may not occupy more than ten minutes in court, yet the fines, costs 
and expenses would educate two children for a year in the public 
schools of Massachusetts. The expenses incurred in punishing 
the smallest theft in lowa exceeds the cost of educating a child in 
our schools for a year. About $500,000 was spent last year in lowa 
in our district courts for the conviction of criminals, and according 
to statistics, the majority of these were illiterate and utterly devoid 
of a moral sense. Had this $500,000 or a fraction of it been spent 
fifteen to twenty years ago in our schools for the training of these 
delinquents before they were criminals, how infinitely better. Our 
capitol city, Des Moines, claims to be supporting the third genera- 
tion of paupers in direct line. What is engulfed in the vortex of 
crime in these United States in each generation would build a 
palace of more than oriental splendor in every school district of 
our country, endow it with a library beyond the ability of a life- 
time to read, and munificently requite the services of a teacher 
worthy in every way to preside in such a sanctuary of intelligence 
and virtue. 

Prominent English authorities who have made a study of this 
question tell us that the great falling off of the criminals in Eng- 
land is due to the wholesome effects of her schools. I would like 
to quote from Sir John Rekenick, head of the parliamentary board 
of England and Wales, who says: “Everytime I hear of a new 
school being opened, I say to myself, ‘there goes another prison— 
to prevent rather than punish—to form, rather than reform, is the 
motto of the new school.’ ” 

Since the time of Martin Luther, Germany has had school 
laws. A compulsory school law for over 100 years. It is said that 
the French, after theirdefeat in the Franco-Prussian War, ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate causes. The report of the com- 
mittee ascribed the German victory to the superior intelligence of 
the German soldiers, and at the suggestion of this committee, 
schools were established in France and a similar law enacted. 
Even bayonets that think win victories. 

An objection is sometimes made to a compulsory school law 
that parents need the earnings of their children, and could il! 
afford the expense incurred of keeping them in school. This 
objection may in some cases be valid, but in Iowa there are so 
comparatively few that, even if they were far more numerous, they 
would still furnish an adequate reason for the growing of illiterate 
citizens. To obviate this difficulty, we would introduce no new 
principle in our legislation, but simply provide for an extension of 
laws already in existence, which provides for physical destitution 
arising from whatever cause, and enjoin upon school boards the 
duty of furnishing school books at public expense to all children of 
destitute parents. 

Our laws already fix the age at which children shall entera 
factory or mill, and prescribes the hour of labor. No parent is 
allowed to overtax the physical strength of his child, or dwarf its 
physical development; how infinitely more important to secure 
and perfect the child’s mental and moral development. To help 

ople to help themselves is true charity. A compulsory school 
ce is simply to aid the dependent class to carve out its own salva- 
tion. It’s the ounce of prevention, proverbially worth more than 
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the pound of cure. It is gratifying to believe that the two great 
communions who have done so much for education and the 
world are gradually coming to appreciate the benefits of sucha 
law. Laws already upon our statute books prove that a compul- 
sory school law would do no violence to our conception of personal 
liberty. That education, using the term in its broadest sense, 
including, as true education always does, the training of the heart, 
head and hand, is the only true economy. That instead of inter- 
fering with paternal rights the law is designed to supplement 
these rights. That such a law would in no way interfere with an 
school, private or public, but to increase school attendance till 
every child, whatever his heredity, shall come under the benefi- 
cient influence of some school. No law is effective unless backed 
by public sentiment. This sentiment must be educated. To 
quote from the last published report of the educational committee 
of our Federation, we believe that public sentiment can be so cul- 
tivated, quickened and directed that our children will be no longer 
denied their birthright, the right to improve every advantage the 
state can supply toward an educated manhood. 

Under the old Jewish dispensation, “ ’Twas an eye for an eye; 
a tooth for a tooth.” Eighteen hundred years were required 
before legislation, even among Christian nations, was other than 
retributive toward unfortunates and criminals. Less than one 
hundred years ago, altruism, though the great theme taught by 
our Saviour, was as little understood or applied as the law and 
use of electricity. Some one has said, “that when you educate 
aman, you educate an individual; when you educate a woman, 
you educate an entire family.” Weclub women of Iowa represent 
a constituency of 8000; every individual woman stands for a home 
in which her influence is supreme. Each one of us may become 
in the community in which we live an educational light, radiating 
information and inspiration on this subject, a subject, to their 
honor be it said, in which club women are taking so active a part. 
The coats and garments which Dorcas made, and has continued 
to make for hundreds of years, is now being supplemented by laws 
sustained if not secured by woman’s influence. The juvenile court 
in a neighboring state testifies to the value of legislation in behalf 
of children, and to the interest and tenderness in the hearts of 
men as well as women for their welfare. This sentiment, like 
leaven, will permeate and dominate public seutiment, objections 
will disappear, ard the demard for acompuisory education law 
will find expression upon our statute books 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 

Mrs. Minnie Campbell of Malvern, chairman of the committee 
on Household Economics, introduced speakers on the subject as 
follows: 

Mrs. Mary Moody Pugh of Omaha, who spoke upon “Simpler 
Living,” as follows: 


T IS a pleasure as well as an honor to appear before you this 
| afternoon, in the interest and for the betterment of all home 
life. I bring you greetings and a hearty appreciation of 
your work as club women, from the National Household 
Economic Association, the Nebraska State Organization, as well 
as those of our own local departments of the Omaha Woman's 
Club. We have clasped hands and looked into the faces of our 
sisters across the Missouri until they have come close to our 
hearts, and your interests and ours lie along the same lines. 

When I begged off from this program, thinking my few 
minutes could be given to someone who would give you more 
practical help, your little chairman said, “No! We want your 
enihusiasm, Mrs. Pugh, to start off with.” Now I’m very good 
that was all she required for I’ve a great deal more of that com- 
modity than I have of speech making ability; but if I did not 
believe in scientific home making and its possibilities, I certainly 
would not have the courage to appear before you this afternoon. 

Let us consider fora few moments, Lifes Complications or 
“Simpler Living,” which to my mind is one of the greatest prob- 
lems before club women today. WhatI pray you, will be the fate 
of our history and literature, our art and musical departments, if 
we come to our work with bodies and brains fagged from trying to 
solve the problem of right living, the trouble my beloved is, we 
are trying to get away from rather then trying to solve them. 
We groan over the complexities of modern life, let its perplexities 
drive us into rest cures, benumb our harassed feeling by reading 
papers on the Domestic School Millenium, but fail entirely to pro- 
pose a remedy or to simplify our methods of housekeeping. 

Ina leading magazine last year, a request was made for women 
to readjust their homes and live upon simpler lines. The answers 
received proved conclusively that woman want simpler living, but 
are afraid to try the experiment. 
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“If our lives ring true, the chords we strike, 
Touch those who live on equal heights.” 


The men and women who by their lives have influenced the 
world, have been those who lived simple, earnest, honest lives. 
What was it that endeared the late Queen of England to her humble 
subjects? It was her interest and participation in the common 
things of every day life. Her love of children, tenderness toward 
animals, even her relish for oatmeal porridge was a virtue in their 
eyes. Always the Queen, she was to them just the model wife 
and mother. 

It is said of our own fair mistress of the White House, that 
she will pass down into history as an ideal woman, that her kind- 
ness, simplicity and graciousness will be remembered when the 
important events of President McKinley’s administration are for- 
gotten. Mrs. McKinley is the ideal of the people because she is 
a woman and a wife whose virtues are homely and domestic, and 
who, even In her present environment, with her knitting and sew. 
ing, seeps up the sweet simplicity of a perfect home life. 

The average American woman is not brave enough to insist 
upon setting herself against this ever-increasing, complicated and 
artificial standard of living, so is borne down by the current of 
trying to doa little more than her neighbors. Just think, if you 
will, what Christmas bas come to mean to us,a burden and a worry 
that takes all the pleasure out of what should be the gladdest, 
happiest time of all the year. 

Even our Easter joys are completely overshadowed by the 
thought of the new bonnet and gown. Oh! my dears, Christmas 
means more than perfunctory giving, and Easter infinitely more 
than dress. 

It rests with us and no one else to strike the notes that give 
the purest melody. There is the life of pretense with its artificial 
standards, and the life of honest endeavor where every note rings 
true; in other words, a world of real people, where each man and 
each woman is measured by their own true work, where friendships 
are honest, where laughs are hearty and tears are real, where lives 
are happiest because they are lived simplest, where the air is pure 
and the clothes you wear do not signify. 

The finest minds in the world, the men and women who stand 
for something, sit down to the plainest meals in the plainest clothes. 
Life is more than meat, and mind more than clothes. Specializa- 
tion is the order of the day in housework as in other lines. By 
simplifying our living, hiring hourly service, taking advantage of 
exchanges and sending more work out of the house, we can do 
much to make life easier. It is my experience that club women 
take more pride in and more watchtul care of their homes than 
any one else. Her love of the beautiful is cultivated by the study 
of art. Her home, with its tasteful furnishing, its music, pictures 
and books, reflect her own refined tastes. Her children are taught 
to seek the beautiful and pure, and to love only things which are 
elevating. She studies household economics and is able to 
furnish a man appetizing menu from ordinary materials. Her 
studies of the new discoveries in science teach her the deadly 
power of germs in hidden places. She becomes a vigilant sanita- 
rian and often wishes her neighbors would take a course of club 
study, that they might see with her knowing eyes, and it only 
remains to have her thoughts directed to this growing evil, to have 
her set about reforming it. 

The American housewife of modern means, it is said, has 
been allowing her social ambition to run away with her, that the 
five o’clock tea in the cottage is much more elaborate than the 
same function in the mansion. 

When Mrs. Kedzie shall have told you some of the results of 
domestic training you will see that scientific or simplified house- 
keeping is not beneath the attention of the refined nor beyond the 
comprehension of the uncultured. It is the duty of the rich and 
the salvation of the poor. Weare all agreed that as our lives are 
now ordered we have too many things to care for, too much show 
and too little comfort. , 

We have exchanged our stage coach for the electric motor. 
our tallow candles for the incandescent light, and our simple living 
for nervous prostration, so that inductive science, the new gospe!, 
must come to our aid. If we would save our bodies as well as our 
souls, and if the knowledge of household economics means any- 
thing to us, it means we must get back to nature’s heart and be 
content to live simpler lives. 

“And with gentler home work, doing all for love, 
Making some life the beiter for aim.” 

If we do this, 

Some of these days the skies will be brighter, 
Some of these days the burdens be lighter, 
Hearts will be happier, souls will be whiter— 
For our simpler living. 
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Mrs. Nellie S. Kedzie, of Bradley Institute, Peoria, Iil., was 


the next speaker. 
Mrs. Kedzie’s subject was “ Teaching Domestic Economy.” 
She spoke in part as follows: 
HE value of any life today is measured by the ability of that 
life to meet the demands made upon it. An education is 
the training we give to young people to prepare them to 
meet whatever demands life bas in store for them. The 
education for a girl should mean such training as will give her the 
weapons to successfully fight the battle of life, and feel herself a 
conqueror in every day’s conflicts. The day has gone by when it 
was considered wise or best to shield a girl from ali work, worry or 
responsibility. Education for a girl today means something more 
than culture for culture’s sake; it means culture for usefulness’ 
sake. A well educated woman in this day is not only trained to do 
good thinking but to do good work. And the woman who has 
been given in her early years training of heart, training of head, 
training of hand, so that she has the heart to will, the brain to plan 
and the hand to execute, is the valuable woman in every com- 
munity. We find that every girl will, sometime in her life, meet 
responsibilities, and as she meets them successfully, she grows 
more and more strong; therefore we ought to begin in the early 
years to teach her to measure her own strength against the tasks 
which come day by day, and thus give her a training which will 
fit her for the duties of life, that she may be able to answer the 
demands made upon her with successful and satisfactory work. 
No one asks today of you or of me, “ Who was your grandfather, or 
whence came you?” but one question is asked of us all, and that 
question is, “ What are you good for?” “What can you do to 
make your own part of the world wiser or stronger better?” and 
in-so-far as we are able to help the world to higher standards in 
some direction, just so far is our life a success. 

This teaching of domestic science means making a girl ready 
for whatever duties may come in the way of home-making. If, in 
the future years, she be able to command the services of many 
hands, her own knowledge of the work to be done will make her a 
better mistress. If in the course of her life she carry the work 
necessary for her household in her two hands alone, the knowledge 
gained here will make her able to laugh at hard work, to conquer 
difficulties and to make her home the happiest spot on earth. 

Domestic science, as it is put into the schools today, comes to 
the young people under three great heads: Knowledge of clothing, 
knowledge of foods, knowledge of their own bodies. The teach- 
ing of sewing is ne a part of knowledge of clothing, and it carries 
with it something of the manual training we all feel so necessary 
to the attainment of deft-handed ability to do whatever one wills 
with needle and thread: It means knowledge of the production, 
the manufacture, the buying and the wearing of clothing. The girl 
who can deftly and easily make for herself her own garments, being 
first taught systematic sampler work for knowledge of stitches, 
will find herself able to use all her knowledge of geometry when 
she drafts her patterns and begins to cut out the dainty garments 
which go so far toward making a girl self-respecting, self-reliant 
and altogether useful in the world. Itis not at all necessary that 
every girl do for herself her own sewing ; it is necessary that every 
girl ccoey enough about the construction of her own garments to 
be able to make them if occasion demands, and to be able to over- 
see the making of those garments, so that she may obtain what she 
wishes in this world without being absolutely dependent upon the 
mind and fingers of some one beside herself. I think it wasa 
Frenchman who once said, “My idea of perfect womanhood is an 
American girl who can make her own clothes.” He had seen such 
a girl on this side of the water, and appreciated her power and 
strength. 

The scientists of today are spending time and strength upon 
the production of food. The botanists work to give more and 
better food from the plants. The agriculturalists plans the crops 
which will yield most food to the acre. The stock raiser works to 
develop his cattle for more milk or more beef. The entomologist 
spends years of his life in studying the insects which will be help- 
fulor injurious to food plants. The chemist spends much time 
in detecting adulterations, and the Department of Agriculture today 
is sending men all over the world in search of new plants which 
may be useful in this country. 

In view of this is it any wonder that there has been a strong 
demand from the young women of the land that they be given some 
training which shall fit them to properly handle this food so it shall 
be a means of physical growth to every member of their individual 
families. The great subject of food workfor girls in the school 
means not only the selection of the food, but it means actual knowl- 
edge of how that food should be prepared for the table. A girl 
must learn how to combine materials into palatable, digestible, 
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nourishing food, and in learning this she begins to realize the 
responsibility which is upon her, not only for today, but for the 
years that are to come. She begins to realize that her own body, 
about which she has studied under the physiology teachers, is 
dependent upon the food put into it, not only for growth and 
Strength, but for whatever work it will accomplish, just as the 
engine builtin the shop is dependent very largely upon the fuel 
with which it is fed. Weare told that one pound of beefsteak 
ought to give us 189 grains of nitrogen, but if that beefsteak be 
fried until no stomach can digest it,a strawberry well assimilated 
will give more nourishment. We are learning to judge something 
of our foods and to realize the importance of intelligent judgment. 
The balancing of rations has been a serious problem for the stock- 
raiser of the West, and he appreciates just how much hydro-carbon, 
how much preteid must go into each day’s food, but how many of 
even the Western stock raisers take as much care for the food of 
their children as they do for the food of their horses, their cattle 
and swine? 

The girl who learns to cook finds a use for all the knowledge 
she has obtained in every direction, and when she stands at the 
desk and makes of the materials put into her hands the digestible 
foods which shall nourish the eaters thereof, she is preparing her- 
self to rule wisely the kingdom which belongs to every American 
girl. While she learns to select and cook the beef which she 
wishes to make into a certain dish, she learns the lesson that every 
cut of the -eef is valuable food, and that upon the cooking largely, 
depends the amount of nourishment that the eaters will obtain. 
She learns to judge of the digestibility of certain foods by the 
amount of time which she gives to their preparation, as in the 
matter of starchy foods, the long, slow cooking is essential, while 
for the albuminous foods the lowt mperature is essential, and the 
strong lesson of need of nourishment will come home to her. 

The nitrogen for building up and and supplying the energy to 
this eager, rushing, hurrying American people can only be obtained 
through well-selected, well-cooked,'digestible food. 

While she is preparing the food needed she will learn some- 
thing regarding the life to be lived at the table. When we all spend 
no less than ten hours a week around the family board it is worth 
our while to cultivate the manners and conversation which shall 
tend toward mental and spiritual growth at the same time the bodies 
are given food. 

A part of this work consists of planning meals which shall 
give the requisite amounts of different elements required for the 
body and which shall cost a given sum of money! Every girl thus 
learns something of the actual costof food; she learns, too, of the 
real value to the body of certain kinds of food. Then she takes 
her turn at being hostess or host at the table, learning to serve and 
carve deftly as well as to care for the comfort of her guests; she 
also has her turn as waitress, in order that she may know how to 
wait upon a table, if mecessary, and that she may know how to 
train a waitress if she be so fortunate as to have one in the future 
years. All this simply to fit these girls for easy lives in the 

ears to come, because they will know how to manage their house- 
old machinery. 

The last and perhaps the strongest line of training must come 
under the guise of hygiene. I hold that it is the duty of every 
woman to make of her own body the strongest, best machine pos- 
sible, and I believe that one of the great lessons to be taught to the 
women of America today is care of themselves. I wish I could 
reach out, not only to all the girls in the land, but to all the moth- 
ers as well, and could say to them, “ It is your duty to your family, 
to your neighbors, to your Maker, to give yourself the strongest 
body possible.” I wish the mothers would hear this and could 
understand that the work which allows them too little sleep, or 
allows them no time for the quiet eating of their food, which 
crowds them daily with nervous anxiety as to whether or not the 
work will all be accomplished, is the work which fills our insane 
asylums with broken-down women, that makes our mothers unable 
to give to their daughters the love, the care and attention that girls 
need in their growing years. A great good might be accomplished 
if I could prove to women that kitchen utensils cost less than 
coffins, that money paid for help in the household is more profita- 
ble than money paid to doctors and nurses. If all the mothers 
would live up the knowledge they really have of care of themselves 
and care of their daughters, there would be little need of hygiene 
classes. 

There is another side to this work for teachers which is often- 
times the mother’s duty, but in many cases the mothers are busy 
women, in some cases they are timid women, and sometimes the 

irl has no mother,so the teachers in this great department of 
Teeentic science give to girls some of the tender thought, the 
earnestness of character, the idea of sacred responsibility, and the 
realization of her own power in the world which comes to a right- 
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minded girl when she appreciates something of the responsibility 
the future holds for her, and the possibilities of the great happ)- 
ness that may come into her life. I mean a little earnest thought on 
the mysteries of life. We know so little about these mysteries that 
what little knowledge we have must beso given that our girls may 
grow strong morally and spiritually, and their hearts be filled with 
sympathy for the evil in the world, but that sympathy must be so 
tempered with strength that it shall be able to recognize evil and to 
combat it successfully. 

Such is the general outline of what domestic science in the 
schools means today. General principles governing the work of a 
girl who grows upinthe average American home. In the years 
that are past a girl lived with her motherso much that there were 
hours and days when this home training could come directly from 
mother to daughter. Today we demand so much from the mothers, 
demanding that they be good home makers, good church women, 


good club workers, good citizens, unti) we ask of them at least 


twenty-five hours’ work for every day they are given. From the 
children we demand almost as much, with their hours of school 
and of music, and the extra demands that come for a child’s time 
and thought, until there is no opportunity for the long hours of 
mother teaching inthe home. Unless this work be put into the 
schools so that every girl shall have some of this training, many 
of the young women of the land will have to step into their own 
homes with little knowledge and with no experience of the general 
business of carrying on a home. We condemn the practice of 
asking laborers to make bricks without straw, but we have scarcely 
given our girls their share of good material which will enable 
them to make of themselves the helpful, capable women that the 
world demands. The homes of the nation mean the life of the 
nation. No stream can rise higher than its fountain, and as we 
build our homes so our land will prosper. God has given us a 
picture of what|heaven may be, and he has given it in the shape 
of a perfect home. When we learn to give our girls the training 
for home life which will give them such power over their work that 
each day’s tasks will come to willing and able hands, then we shall 
have solved many of the problems that confront us at the beginning 
of this twentieth century. 


Prof. W. M. Beardshear, of Ames, was the next speaker, and 
his subject, “Training of our Youth towards Useful Occupations.” 
He spoke in part as follows: 


HE first thing to be done in the education of youth for use- 
ful occupations is to create a sounder public sentiment. 
Progress and uplift of a cause do not go far beyond the 
sentiments of the people. Sentiment is the nutritive condi- 
tion of noblest thought. Ifa youth goes to school with the idea of 
getting away from work, he will come out of school with manya 
blunder and foolish notion. I noticed in an advertisement of a 
certain college the past few months an appeal to all young people 
in the community who were “tired of hard work” to come to that 
college. A penny aristocracy of this kind is quite frequent these 
days. We hear more‘about the boorishness and selfishness of the 
laboring man in the allusions of recent print and literature than we 
do of his industry and devotion. We hear more references to the 
hayseedness, the clod-hopper expertness and innocence of the 
farmer than we do of the honesty, hospitality, the home-keeping 
and the home-making of the farmer. The scent of the soil ona 
man’s clothes in a house should be more welcome than the scent of 
the cigarette in the drawing-room. The stabilities of the home, of 
government and of brother-man are destined more centrally for the 
man with the scent of the soil and the shop upon him than toward 
the man with the scent of the cigarette in the drawing-room. There 
must be a revival of the old-time and new-fashioned dignity of 
labor. The men that move the great systems of business in mer- 
chandise, in railways, and the marvelous organizations of commer- 
cial interests for the hour are,as a rule, men who are full of the 
memories of personal plodding through the various stages of these 
greatenterprises. The superintendents of great railways, as a rule, 
know their business from section work to the most intricate prob- 
Jems of finance and business management. These are the men 
that carry with them the uncommonness of the common laboring 
duties and dignities fundamental to home and government. 

We are having some trouble in this country with getting the 
man tbat workstothink. We are liable to have more serious trouble 
to get the man thatthinks to work. Thereis a millionaire feeling in 
some places of the land that is more dangerous than the millionaire 
trust. Napoleon got over the Alps successfully because in hard 
places, he was often at the wheels with his shoulder. If he had 
kept that spirit through all of. his campaigns, his soldierly fortunes 
might have had quite a different outcome. But in any issue, it is 
the strength of the country to have all classes possess the spirit of 
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labor, and a respect for the humblest man who is dependent upon 
labor for his livelihood. The first thing God Almighty taught the 
human race about himself was that he was a worker, and that he 
worked so hard for six days he had to rest on the seventh. 

In addition to the fundamental relations of useful occupatiors 
to citizenship and commendable society, is the educational value 
of a skilled hand and the mastery of tools. The philosopher, Locke, 
makes the essential feature of education to be “a justand legitimate 
familiarity betwixt the mind and things.” This familiarity cannot 
be cultivated by theory alone. Many forms of mathematics and of 
nature, in the vegetable, animal and mineral kingdoms cannot b-» 
familiarized without the construction of the hand. There is a 
lamentable dependency in a child oran adult that must have every- 
thing constructed for him. Weview with painful sympathy the 
necessity of a friend having his meats cut up for him on his plate, 
by reason of some misfortune in the use of his hands. It is a kin- 
dred misfortune, far-reaching in its weaknesses, that trains the 
pupil through the educational periods of his life, without ability 
to use his hands, and without the spirit of useful labor. A more 
vital consideration still is the inabilities of feer and inexperierc: 
that be-small the conception of a person who thinks he can’t mah» 
anything and can’t do some things that are reasonable. Fear 
is a Hercules, with “don’ts” but a weakling in “I cans.” One o! 
the severest blights that can come upon the mind of a child or that 
of a man is the fear of certain inabilities. As a man views the 
completion of work, in certain arts and industries, it seems an 
impossibility to ever posesss the ability to reach these consum- 
mations devoutly to be wished, but when the simplicities of the 
beginnings are presented to it, and especially the simpler uses 
of the tools and implements, which are the ab c’s to these royal 
accomplishments, shall have been inteliigently brought to the mind, 
confidence is begotten at once. Confidences beget confidences, 
= a of them is birthed the truest ability as well as the soundest 
nobility. 

The manual training of our schools should be to cultivate the 
constructive and esthetic imagination of the pupils. Whatever 
these youths expect to do in future life the educational worth of 
the culture of the hands is comparable with that of any other form 
of education. The intellectual imagination is appealed to over and 
over in books and elementary sciences, but the constructive imagi- 
nation, which is the most vital to the originality and individuality 
of the child, is too largely ignored. This does not mean that the 
youth must make perfect products. It is remarkable what a vast 
amount of strength and utility will come out of an uncouth struc- 
ture and mechanism. The contriving and constructing abilities of 
the pupil are the most valuable to himself, and therefore to civiliza- 
tion. In addition to this, and in connection with the constructive 
imagination, there should be constant appeal to the esthetic 
imagination, for the beautiful has a most wnolesome influence, not 
— from the intellectual but the social, moral and civic conditions 
and relations of the youth. While the e«sthetic imagination can 
be directed effectively in the studies of composition and literature, 
yet there is a certain abstract element necessitated by the nature of 
these studies that renders these forms of construction somewhat 
impractical to many children. The spirit of construction arouses 
noble feelings which long for expression in completed and tangible 
forms. These feelings possess a certain directive character that 
forms the esthetic imagination and lead the youth to a somewhat 
ready expression of the beautiful in a material form. The sweet- 
est whistle a boy ever blows is that made by his own knife; the 
keenest joy a man ever experiences in material affairs is that aris- 
ing from the creation of his own hand. Authors of books say that 
the greatest delights of their lives were in the construction of their 
productions. Boys and girls can be authors of things on paper, in 
paper, in fabrics, in wood and metal. Both boys and girls should 

ave a greater inter-change of education in the elementary stages 
of manual training. The girl can do much of the elementary work 
in wood, and the boy would be better off to know more of elemen- 
tary work in domestic science, not excluding that of cooking. 

Doubtless many of you have been waiting for my proposed 
scheme and course of study. It isomitted purposely. I have none 
at present except some kind of a room or shop or corner or nook 
in connection with that wonderful something called a school or 
home in American civilization. There should be a few simple far- 
reaching conditions of entrance and exit and occupation in that 
shop or room or nook or corner. The drawing-book and the black- 
board should be made the drill ground of preparation for entrance 
to these lines of study. Good masters have said that in the sixth 
grade there could be taught by models, length, cross, aud oblique 
sawing; turning; length-end and surface planing; horizontal bor- 
ing, filing, use of spoke, shave and block plane. And in the 
seventh grade: the nail box, mitered frame, towel roller and 
half lapping frame, with instruction in using half lapping, mitered 
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joints, rabbet planing, screwing, chiseling and simple carving. In 
the eighth grade more advanced work like that in dove tailing, 
making of other difficult joints, open mortise and tenon, double 
mortise and tenon with mitre, halt plain mortise and tenon with 
haunch, and many others, with a cortinuation of work in carving. 
Much elementary instruction in domestic science can be provided 
for girls from the sixth to the ninth grades. An educated woman 
of sterling sense and character has said: “The lack of sympathy 
with the great industrial progress of the century is apparent in 
every house, the lack of original thought is apparent in every 
woman’s dress. Blind bondage to custom is shown by the views 
women take of all new and large questions. I do not believe this 
is because of any inherent inablity to advance with the race, but 's 
solely a matter of education and of habit—that purgatory in which 
we suffer for our past sins.” And she concludes, “ Give to the 
girls then an opportunity to develop normally, to care for things, 
to handle things, to build up, according to their own devices out of 
materials furnished, certain creations of their fancy.” So on we 
could debate as to various systems of manual training. But it is 
not my purpose to advocate the exact how to accomplish the 
training of the hand, but to make a plea for the educational and 
economic values in the culturing of our youth toward useful 
occupations. 

Another one-sided conception of the day is that too much of 
this is left for the schools. The home itselt must do a large part 
in imparting a spirit towards the industries. You have all heard 
of the mother who wrote out fifty-one rules for the direction of her 
babe, and when asked, after several months, how the rules were 
working, she exclaimed: “Oh, bless his life, he makes all the rules 
himselt.” So, today, the boys and girls in American homes too 
often determine what they will do and what they wiil notdo. As 
soon asa child reaches four or five years of age it should have 
something to do, though simple, every day. Some little office of 
household utility that would bring the dawn of the consciousness 
of the self-sacrifice and labor requisite to build a home and make 
a nation. Simple duties assigned to each boy and girl in house or 
stable or garden or useful mission will prove of incalculable ben- 
cfitin the maturity of their lives. After twenty years of executive 
management of a number of hundreds of young men and young 
women each year in college and school discipline, my judgment is 
that boys and girls accustomed to do chores and stated duties of 
the farm furnished less than 3 percent of those needing serious 
correction and discipline; while of those who needed discipline of 
a grave charact-r over 90 per cent have come from young people 
who have not been put under the responsibilities of daily duties, 
regular chores and personal self-sacrifice in caring for the interests 
ot home and home life. These facts beartheir own lesson. If we 
are going to have noble, self-sacrificing citizens we must have self- 
sacrificing children. 


ART COMMITTEE. 


Mrs. H. M. Towner of Corning, a member of the art committee, 
spoke from the floor in regard to the work of that’committee. 

Mrs. Towner said that the sum of ten dollars had been appro- 
priated by the executive committee of the Federation for the use 
of the art committee.? This money has been expended in purchase 
ing photographs and portfolios, for the use of the Federated Clubs. 


End of reports of Standing Committees. 


REPORT OF INDIVIDUAL CLUBS. 


WING to the fact that it was impossible to hear from all the 
() individual clubs, on account of lack of time, the preference 
was given to the reports of the clubs which had been 
admitted to the Federation since the last biennial. As the 
specific matter of these reports is not available, the general state- 
ment is made that the reports covered in the majority of cases, the 
work of the Federation. 

Some of the clubs gave prominence to one feature, while others 
gave prominence to other features. All of the reports were cheer- 
tul, inspiring and helpful. The delegates agreed that the exchange 
of ideas which came from the individual reports was one of the 
most practical parts of the biennial. 

The club reports were given upon Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday morning. 

a The “Women’s Club” of Ottumwa, was reported by Mrs. 
arron. 

The “Proteus Club” of Des Moines, by Mrs. Quarton. 

“Mutuai Improvement Club” of Hardwin, by Mrs. Plank. 

“Loyal Home Workers” of Shelby, by Mrs. Alice Jones, 
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‘The “Travel Club” of Sheldon, by Mrs. Sleeper. 
“Woman’s Club” of Redfield, by Mrs. Goodwin. 
“Mother’s Child Study Club” of Sioux City, by Mrs. Hallam. 
“Twentieth Century Club” of Newton, by Mrs. Crouch. 
“Twentieth Century Club” of Sanford, by Miss Mail. 

ie “Social Society of Medical Women” of Red Oak, by Dr. 

anna. 

“Twentieth Century Club” of Muscatine, by Mrs. Dedwiler. 
“City Federation” of Des Moines, by Mrs. Winifred D. Shaw. 


BIRD STUDY. 

Tie session devoted to the study of birds was occupied by 
two papers. One paper was by Mrs. Margaret T. Olmstead of 
Storm Lake, and the other was by Mrs. W. L. Cooper, of Bur- 
lington. 

Mrs. Olmstead’s paper was on “The Preservation of Birds,” as 
follows : 


T was about fifteen years ago that an alarm was first sounded 
] throughout this country and Europe, calling attention to the 
reckless slaughter of birds for the purpose of decorating 
women’s hats. The wholesale destruction then pursued 
threatened to exterminate some species in due time unless a deci- 
The note of alarm then 
sounded caused a general uprising on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and there came an earnest protest irom the intelligent and humane 
of two continents. The crusade was led by Queen Victoria, by 
the poets Tennyson and Browning, and many other illustrious 
persons of Europe and America. For fifteen years the protest has 
continued its appeal, through humane societies, Audubon societies 
Ornithologists’ Union, the press and pulpit, and various other 
agencies. But through it all the slaughter still went on, the 
feather trade grew larger every year. In spite of agitation, infor- 
mation, and appeal, “our little brothers of the air,” continued to 
be butchered by the scores of millions yearly simply to satisfy the 
demands of fashion. Dr. Allen, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, estimated about three years ago that it required 200,000,000 
birds a year to decorate the women of the world. The only thing 
that saves one from complete discouragement, is the thought that in 
spite of all that has been published by voice and pen on this sub- 
ject the great majority of women are still ignorant of what a cruel 
wrong they are fostering. Surely if women really understood the 
dire economic results and the awful cruelties involvedin the bird- 
trimmed bonnet, they would not fora moment consent to encour- 
age this needless massacre of the innocents by wearing the ghastly 
trophies of that massacre upon their persons. It isthe utter need- 
lessness of this great sacrifice of life that makes it so grave a mat- 
ter. Iam willing that life should he sacrificed when the cause 
justifies it. I would not evade the law of evolution which some- 
times requires the sacrifice of the lower for the higher. But 
against wanton destruction, useless suffering, uncalled for sacrifice, 
I must protest with all mysoul. Whatever legitimate reason there 
may be tor some purposes of bird killing, for the bird-decked bon- 
net there isabsolutely no excuse. It is not as if there were ro 
other materials with which to beautify our hats. Derieg the last 
few seasons, various Audubon societies have held millinery open- 
ings in prominent hotels of our large cities in which leading mil.- 
liners were invited to furnish the display of hats, or“Audu bon- 
nets” as they have come to be called. These milliners have 
cordially responded, and have proved that neither beauty or style 
is dependent at any time upon the feather trimming. 

While the feather trade for millinery purposes has steadily 
increased, there has been, and is, a growing tendency to decrease, 
in the slaughter of birds for scientific purposes. Dr. Allen says 
that “of late the opera glass has largely taken the place of the gun 
in the study of birds, the living bird in its natural haunts proving a 
more interesting subject for scientific investigation, than a dried 
bird skin.” Recently a leaflet entitled “Hints to Young Bird Stu- 
dents” was issued by eleven prominent ornithoiogists of this coun- 
try, in which they call a halt in the prevailing custom among 
amateurs, of useless egg collecting and waste of bird life for scien- 
tific study. One of the authors, Mr. Frank Chapman, in comi- 
menting on this leaflet says the future ornithologist is nut to be a 
mere hoarder of bird skins, but a student of bird life. In the ofii- 
cial organ of the American Ornithologists’ Union, “Bird-Lore”’ 
edited by Mr. Chapman, we find as the motto of the magazine, “a 
bird in the bush is worth two in the hand.” 

But during all the years before science discovered how very 
few stuffed birds and punctured eggs it really needed, and how 
vastly more it could learn from a live bird than from a dead one, 
the destructiveness of science did not begin to compare with that 
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of fashion. Dr. Allen states that “more birds are sometimes sold 
for millinery purposes at a single auction sale in London, of which 
many are held annually, than are contained in all the museums of 
the world, both public and private, and which represent the scien- 
tific collecting of a century.” 

However, we must not be pessimistic, but must keep our faith 
that the world is in all things moving, surely, if slowly, onward and 
upward. Let us hope, with Mabel Osgood Wright, that the pres- 
ent encouraging signs in fashionable headgear are due not only to 
a freak of fashion but to the law and the lady, “that,” as she puts 
it, “the two are standing with locked hands to form a twentieth 
century alliance in the cause of bird protection as they have so 
often done in other things that elevate the race.” 

First, let us look at the zsthetic bearings. The contribution 
of birds to the beauty of the world is not small. What is there of 
all the animal creation that exhibit such bright, beautiful lives? 
What marvels of grace they are! How lovely the curves of each 
delicate form! What music of motion in their flight! What 
brilliance of color they give us! What splendor of song! Did 
you ever have the rare pleasure of listening to one of their magnifi- 
cent morning concerts. It seemed as if the wondrous glory of the 
dawn had entered into each singing soul and was transformed into 
sweetest music, and what a glorious hymn of gladness! This is 
God’s own choir praising Him for His goodness, singing for joy 
that a new day is born, singing for joy in the very fullness of life! 

I believe it is woman’s sacred mission to be the conservator of 
beauty and not its destroyer. Another serious side of this ques- 
tion is the utilitarian economic side. Birds are an important factor 
in Nature’s plan for preserving the balance of vital forces. Were 
it not for them the insects, which multiply with such marvelous 
repidity, would soon leave this earth a barren waste. One insect 
in one year may become a progenitor of six billion descendents. 
Professor Forbes, of the Iliinois State University, estimates from 
scientific observation that the birds destroy two hundred and fifty 
billion insects a day in Illinois. He also estimates that the damage 
done by the remaining insects in that state amounts to ten million 
dollars a year. Imagine what the loss would be if even half the 
two hundred and fifty billion insects which the birds destroy each 
day were left to propagate, each one its six billion descendants. 

Since man stepped in and disturbed Nature’s balance in the 
adjustment of animal life, insect ravages have enormously increased 
everywhere. Late estimates by careful investigators show that 
nearly $400,000,000 are lost every year to agriculture in the United 
States and Canada alone. This does not include damage done to 
ornamental shrubbery, shade and forest trees and grasses growing 
On our prairies. 

Birds also devour great quantities of seeds from noxious 
plants, thus doing immense service to the farmer in checking the 
propagation of troublesome weeds. Says Prof. Edward E. Fish: 
* All through the summer months, from daylight till dark, the 
birds wage incessant war on the enemies of man.” 

Prof. Hodge, of Clark University, reminds us that while 
swallows are decreasing, flies, gnats and mosquitoes are increasing, 
and asks us to think what that mears to the fine stock blood in our 
stables, not to mention the human blocd in our own veins. 

Egret plumes, or aigrettes, are the nuptial dress of the white 
heron. The plumes appear only during the breeding time, and 
upon both male and female. Mr. Hudson says the plume hunters 
know that to obtain a good supply with little trouble, the birds 
must be taken—when the young birds are hatched but not yet able 
to fly; “for at that time the solicitude of the parent birds is great- 
est, and, forgetful of their own danger, they are most readily made 
victims. And when the killing is finished and the few handfuls of 
coveted feathers have been plucked out, the slaughtered birds are 
left in a white heap to fester in the sun and wind in the sight of 
their orphaned young that cry for food and are not fed. There is 
nothing (remember these are the words of a cool-headed natural- 
ist) in the whole earth so pitiable and so shameful, that for such a 
purpose human cunning should take advantage of that feeling and 
instinct which we regard as so noble in our own species and as 
something sacred—the tender passion of the parent for its offspring, 
which causes it to neglect its own safety and to perish miserably, a 
sacrifice to its love!” 

“It would make your heart ache,” says one, “to hear the wails 
of the starving young birds, whose parents had been killed.” “I 
cannot describe the horror it gave me,” says another, “io hear the 
pitiful screams of the dying little birds.” 

Another thing we women can do and ought to do, is to train 
our children along this line. When your boy outgrows his baby 
playthings don’t put a gun in his hands, but give him a field glass 
that he may get acquainted with the birds instead of shootin 
them. Discourage all tendencies toward the egg collecting fad. 
Teach him that an egg left in the nest to become a living creature 
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is far more interesting than an empty eggshell. He will not be 
long in learning that his field glass brings the real bird nearer to 
him than any guncan. Even the English sparrow, if it must be 
exterminated, should be killed by a grown person. Don’t, for your 
boy’s sake, permit him to do this painful task. If our children 
show the savage instinct as a stage in their development, it is our 
duty to educate them out of the savage as soon as possible. 

In this, as in all things, positive, constructive methods are best. 
Instead of the plan pursued by the mother who said to her maid 
“go out and see what Johnnie’s doing and tell him not to do it,” 
let us provide our boys with some new interest that will leave no 
room for mischief. Prof. Hodge suggests that if school children 
were given a course of study of birds’ nests during February or 
March they could scarceiy be induced to molest one the following 
season. Let us be fellow students with our children in this delight- 
ful field. What more beautiful than the co-education of father, 
mother and child. 


Mrs. W. L. Cooper, of Burlington, gave a paper upon “ Bird 
tudy,” which was in part as follows: 


HE bird’s song. How it delights us with its melody, how it 
gladdens us with its cheer. The poets of every age and 
country have paid tribute to its power. Thus Shelley sarg 
to the skylark, making us feel with him the matchless 

charm of this “blithe spirit” that “ Singing still. doth soar and 
soaring still doth sing.” Inthe same way Wordsworth immortal- 
ized the cuckoo. Oliver Wendell Holmes speaks of its note as 
“the call so dear to the poets.” In one of his latest books he gives 
an account of adayspentin England The first part of it was 
passed in visiting Windsor Castle. Afterwards he was driven 
through its beautiful park, famous for its avenue of forest trees. 
Here he said he had two sensations ; one, seeing the hawthorn in 
full bloom, the other hearing the note of the cuckoo for the first 
time. In the evening he went toa dinner given him by our late 
minister, Mr. Phelps. Among the guests was the Princess Louise, 
of the royal family, besides other personages of high rank. In 
summing up his impressions of the day he said: “It was a very 
rich experience for a single day. The stately abode of royalty with 
all its manifold historical raedlieetions, the magnificent avenue of 
forest trees, the old oaks, the hawthorn in full bloom and the one 
cry of the cuckoo, calling me back to nature in her spring-time 
ireshness and glory; then, after that, a great London dinner party 
at a house where the kind host and gracious hostess made us feel 
at home, and where we could meet the highest people in the land— 
the people whom we who live in a simpler way at home are natu- 
rally pleased to be with under such auspices. What of all this shal! 
I remember longest’? Let me not seem ungrateful to my friends 
who planned the excursion for us, or to those who asked us to the 
brilliant evening entertainment, but I f<-el as Wordsworth did about 
the cuckoo—he will survive all other memories.” Was not this 
high tribute paid to a bird’s song ? 

We have birds a!i about us that sing as sweetly as the English 
interpret the r 
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story. Tne brown thrush sits on the topmost twig oi a high ine 
and pours forth a flood of melody. The wood thrush in the 
branches below expresses his love in a liquid, ringing call which, I 
am sure, cannot be equaled by the cuckoo in its beauty of tone and 
power to thrill. 

A little bird not as large as the house-wren, the ruby crowned 
kinglet,. pays us a visit of three or four weeks’ duration = 
sprivg. He sings and sings a loud, sweet, canary-like song; yet 
doubtif more thana dozen people in our city, outside our bird 
club, ever heard his voice, ever saw his ruby crown or watched his 
spritely movements as he flitted about the trees, ridding them of 
injurious insects. He winters in the South, and makes a lon 
journey in the spring, going to the far North to raise his brood. 
Is it not a wonderful instinct that impels this tiny creature to fly 
from one extremity of our continent to the other? 

One Saturday morning early in April, on my way to market, I 
heard in the tree-tops birds uttering three sharp, high notes, and 
recognized them at once as those of the golden-crowned kinglet. 
A wave of these little cousins of the ruby-crown had come in the 
night, and from the maples all over town dropped the bead-like 
notes of their song. A few years ago I should not have heard them 
at all, so unobtrusive is the sound, so smal! the bird. Not hearing 
it, one would certainly not see it, as in town he frequents only the 
highest branches. 

I did not spend five minutes watching these birds, yet the 
pleasure of greeting them again after a six months’ absence 
remained with me throughout the day. They also brought to mind 
the occasion when last I had seen them, a delightful day spent in 
the October woods with a number of bird-loving friends. The 
joys of recollection and association are not among the least orni- 
thological study. 

There is no landscape so beautiful, no scenery so magnificent 
but can have an increased attraction for the bird-lover, if a new or 
rare bird be found there. 

List summer, on a memorable day, I crossed Yellowstone lake, 
this beautiful sheet of water lying at an elevation of almost 8000 
feet above the level of the sea. Encircled by forests of tall ever- 
green trees, and these surmounted by mountain peaks, some of 
them snow-capped, it made upon one the impression of solemn 
grandeur. Asour boat landed the clouds lowered, and a storm 
seemed approaching. Two white pelicans sailed and circled in 
the air not far above us, with the very poetry of motion. They 
seemed to tike delight in the agitation of the elements. Soon 
atterwards, the wind lessened, and the pelicans dropped down into 
the water. They swam with as much ease as they had displayed 
in flying, and were the personification of dignity as with head erect 
they maintained themselves upon the water, now moving far out 
into the lake in their search for food, and anon coming quite near 
us as we sat watching them from the bank. Their indifference to 
our presence made us feel thankful that there was at least one 
place in the United States where birds had not learned to be afraid 
ol man. 

The next day we passed at the canon, and beheld there a 
scene of such rare beauty as filled our hearts with a nameless emo- 
tion akin to tears. This feeling of exaltation presently found relief 
when we saw a thousand feet below us on the top ofa spire-like 
rock an eagle’s nest, and in it two young eagles. The parent birds 
were sitting not far away in their unapproachable stronghold. For 
one who had never seen an eagle’s nest this was an event to be 
remembered. 

When we find something which gives us great pleasure, our 
first impulse is to share it with others, and it is for this reason that 
| consented to say a few words here today on the subject of birds, 
hoping to awaken an interest in some of my hearers that would 
lead to a study which never loses its fascination. 

Anyone who wishes to know them may at least have a speak- 
ing acquaintance with those which frequent his neighborhood. 
One would not take a city to be a very good place for birds; yet in 
New York, in Central Park, a greater variety is found than in per- 
haps any one place of equal size in the country. 

A very great incentive to increasing one’s knowledge is to bea 
member ofaclub. Professor Moulton,when giving a course oflectures 
on Shakespeare before a class in University Extension work, urged 
his hearers all to study the subjects treated of, saying that when a 
number of people were working together along the same /ine, 
thinking of the same thing, much more good might be accom- 
plished, a greater interest maintained. 


PRESS WOMEN’S SESSION. 
HE “Hour With Our Press Women” was in charge of Mrs. 
Martha P. Johnson of Ottumwa. Mrs. Johnson made a 
few opening remarks bearing upon the relation of the 
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picss women of the state to the Federation of Women’s Clubs. She 
then introduced Miss Mary E. O’Donnell, who spoke upon “The 
Newspaper Reporter,” as follows : 


T IS my pleasant privilege to welcome to our city and our 
j homes the presswomen of the convention in the name of the 
Council Bluffs Woman’s Clubs. We welcome you not so 
much because you are members of the Federation, though 
that doubtless is a matter for congratulation, not because you rep- 
resent what Beecher called “the most efficacious secular book pub- 
lished in America,” though that alone isa worthy reason, but 
because of the hearty spirit of co-operation that has always existed 
between the Press and club women of our own beloved Iowa. Of 
Council Bluffs with its innumerable picturesque and historical 
spots, its splendid public and private institutions, you, no doubt, 
are already somewhat conversant, and during your stay in the city 
we hope to have you enjoy many of its natural beauties. 

Horace Greely once said the way to make a successful news- 
paper man or woman was to make them sleep on newspapers and 
feed them on printer’s ink, but there are fashions in thought as well 
as dress, and today our views on that subject are not quite like 
those of the early Americans. You, whom I am happy to call my 
co-workers are like myself dominated by broader purposes chief 
among which are getting on in the world, getting a good time out 
of the world, and in some way, somehow, getting into heaven, the 
last he poe te. according to preachers, satirists, fanatics and 
so-called reformers, being the most difficult one that confronts us. 
Why, even Edward Bok, the amiable, modest, polite, and delicately 
humorous, and even tolerant, and considerate editor of the “Ladies 
Home Journal,” who likes to consider himself, and pose as a pro- 
found and constant help to the world at large, has recently been 
discussing the newspaper women. 

Now, of course, we much prefer to have people see us as we 
see ourselves, but they seldom do. It is extremely difficult to 
argue this newspaper question with them, for they are like the fish 
woman who said to old Ben Johnson, “Oim willing to be convinced, 
yer honor, but show me the man whocan convinceme.” It is time 
wasted, arguing with people who bawl “black is white,” because if 
you disagree with them you are “a color blind degenerate.” 

When I took up newspaper work, my friends gave me a great 
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deal of advice on the subject, but I was philosophical enough to 


know you can’t have shad without bones. They were good friends, 
and by being careful in regard to the advice, it did not interfere 
with my work. 

At first blush reportorial work seems'to present no special diffi- 
culties—given a certain power of indurance, a fair amount of 
intelligence, an address that does not seem to demand ‘your age, 
country, or your life,” a soft lead pencil and a uote book, her ways 
ought to be the ways of peace. The general public recognizing 
the fact that in nine cases out of ten, when a man’s or woman’s 
affairs become of interest to the public, theyare as anx’ous to see 
the newspaper representative as the newspaper represectative is to 
see them, but there are many other things that a worker along 
these lines can learn only by the slow school of experience. In 
that school she will learn that a negative answer is ofttimes buta 
preface to an affirmative, that there exists to an astonishing degree, 
a desire for advice among the people with whom she comes in 
contact, and that she will be expected to be the confidential 
councellor in domestic difficulties, family skeletons will be thrust 
upon her, and she will hear hard truths about erring husbands, and 
have dark things hinted at that had better not be unearthed, but 
she will find that her greatest danger lies in the temptation to 
write insincerely and speak pleasantly of utterly worthless pzople— 
people who ought to be in jail,and yet occupy prominent placcs 
in society. In the newspaper work as in life, generally comedy and 
tragedy are separated but by a narrow margin, constituted as I am, 
the comic side of my own experiences have always interested me 

greatly, and filled a large place in my memory. 

, There is the matron who regards the doorbell as the signal for 
dressing, and the over-anxious bud, Edith, who insists upon having 
her name spelled with a “‘y,” because papa is so particular about 
having it spelled that way, and if itshould ever get in without the 
“yy” he would be so provoked. These and other experiences in 
time broaden the newspaper women’s mental horizon; she sees 
things clearer; she learns that self-reliance in shaping her own 
course as a breadwinner, does not necessarily, and should not 
blunt those finer feelings of a woman’s nature, and as she studies 
humanity and witnesses its struggles, she grows more sympathetic 
with human sufferings, more patient with the little trials of life, 
more lenient and forgiving with the erring and more appreciative 
of home and family ties. Realizing the struggles and disappoint- 
ments that must come to men in their contest with the worlds’ com- 
petition, by being called upon to meet like conditions and discourag¢e- 
ment herself, the newspaper women can fully appreciate, the wear 
upon the nervous system due to the constant =~ of daily cares 
and knowing the feelings of exhaustion, and irritableness, she 
can quietly pass over those manifestations which to the inexper- 
ienced women often proves the beginning of an estrangement. 

With the great pe sa | of people life means work, untiring 
efforts, constant struggle, either for existence, success, fame, or 
cause of humanity and if the women engaged in self-supporting 
business pursuits is something lacking in true womanly sympathy, 
such condition is due to nature or perhaps in most cases, more to 
the want of proper development in early training than to contact 
with men in their business vocations. 

Touching elbows constantly with sin and suffering, looking 
closely in the face of vice and want, seeing life more often at its 
worst instead of its best the true newspaper woman is only the 
more quickened in her perceptions and sharpened in her eagerness 
to help humanity up its tear-stained steps towards the stars. As I 
know her she is not a whit less womanly, not a whitless gentle, and 
not a whit less finely attuned to the more subtle harmonies of a 
‘‘woman’s sphere.” 


Mrs. Allan Dawson, of Des Moines, was then introduced and 
spoke upon the subject, “ Aut Cesar, aut Nullus.” | 
Among Mrs. Dawson’s thoughts were the following: 


One hundred and twenty years ago, Addison and Steele, edi- 
tors of the “ Spectator,” conceived the idea that there was a particu- 
lar class of reading adapted to the needs and desires of women. It 
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was then that the first “ woman’s page” came into existence. The 
‘‘woman’s page” of the “ Spectator” was not, on the whole, very 
different from the “ woman’s page” of today, which appears in 
many of the newspapers and periodicals of the country. This is 
especially true of the editor of a certain woman’s paper, who in 
his rnapsodies over “barrel chairs” and in his “heart to heart talks 
to women” may be considered absolutely hopeless in regard to the 
question of what a woman wants to read. 

Seriously, women should be careful what newspapers come 
into their homes. Women should have an interest sufficiently 
broad to cover the contents of the entire paper. Women should 
not be satisfied to be relegated to a “ woman’s page,” “ column ” or 
“ corner.” 


Miss Jennie G. Keith, of Cambridge, was the next speaker. 
Her subject was “ Woman’s Opportunity.” 

She declared that women had a special field in the domain of 
newspaper work, and that there was no occupation open to women 
which furnished opportunities for a broader culture and a more 
symmetrical development than the newspaper field. 

Miss Bertha Damaris Knobe, of Chicago, closed te Press 
Women’s hour with a talk upon the “* Newspaper Woman.” 


ROUTINE BUSINESS. 


The committee on credentials was Mrs. John P. Davis, of 
Council Bluffs. She reported on Wednesday morning by reading 
a list of all delegates who had arrived at that time. Upon the 
following day a supplementary list was read. Each delegate 
answered “ present’ when her name was called. 

A committee upon “ Rules and Regulations” was appointed 
by the president as follows: 

Mrs. A. B. Shaw of Des Moines, Mrs. Emma Van Vechten of 
Cedar Rapids, and Mrs. David Lindo of Keokuk. 

The report of this committee was as follows: 

“ There shall be no proxy voting. 

“ There shall be a timekeeper. 

“ Doors shall be closed during addresses and discussions. 

“All debatable motions shall be in writing. 

* No one shall speak twice in discussion upon the same sub- 
ject. 

“ Three minutes shall be allowed to each speaker in discussion.” 

The committee on resolutions was appointed by the president 
as follows: 

Mrs. Harriet C. Towner of Corning, Mrs. Burke of Oskaloosa. 
Mrs. Oimstead of Storm Lake. 

The committee reported as follows: 

Resolved, That we 4ffirm our belief in the club movement asa 
helpiul factor in ali that is for the advancement of the home and 
commonwealth 

Resolved, That we endorse the work the Federation has 
already accomplished along educational lines, through its standing 
committees and that we heartily approve of the sentimentin favor 
of manual training. 

Resolved, That the members of the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs henceforth use every legitimate means for the pro- 
tection of our birds, and that furthermore, we depreciate the use 
of aigrettes and wings for decorative purposes. 

Resolved, That the gratitude of the Federation be extended 
to the outgoing officers for the very efficient and impartial manner 
in which they have conducted the affairs of the organization dur- 
ing the last biennial period. 

Resolved, That the gratitude and appreciation of the Feder- 
ation be extended to the club women of Council Bluffs and the 
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various local committees, who have been untiring in their efforts to 
provide for the comfort and pleasure of their guests; to the 
citizens who have so hospitably opened their homes to us; to the 
musicians; to che press; to the ushers and to the page, Master 
Jack Baldwin. 

‘Mrs. HARRIET C. TOWNER, 

Mrs. RICHARD BURKE, 

MRS. MARGARET OLMSTEAD. 


Mrs. Laughton, of Cedar Rapids, was appointed time-keeper 
and parliamentarian of the Biennial, 

The committee on the revision of the constitution was as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Frank Van Shrader of Ottumwa, Mrs. Grace Blythe of 
Mason City, and Mrs. Adeline M. Payne of Nevada. 

This committee reported as follows: 

Article 3, Section 6—“ Except the president and corresponding 
secretary.” 

Article 3, Section 7—Each club having a membership of fifty 
or less shall send two delegates to the annual meeting, one of whom 
shall be the president of the club or a substitute appointed by her, 
and the other shall be elected by theclub. Also, one delegate for 
each additional fifty members, but no club shall be entitled to 
more than seven delegates. 

Article 5, Section 2—The dues of each club of any city Fed- 
eration shall be $2 for the first two delegates and $1 for each addi- 
tional delegate, payable annually on or before January 1. 


BY-LAWS. 


Article 4—The executive board, the journalist, the historian, 
the members of standing committees and the General Federation 
secretary shall be delegates by virtue of their official position and 
shall be entitled to vote. These amendments were acted upon by 
sections and were adopted as read. 

The committee to nominate officers to serve for the coming 
two years was appointed from the floor as follows: 

Mrs. Adeline Payne, of Nevada; Mrs. Horace Everett of 
Council Bluffs; Mrs. Wilkinson, of Burlington; Dr. Mary Cogswell, 
of Cedar Rapids; and Mrs. Hervy Porte, of Des Moines. 

Mrs. Payne offered the following motion which was carried: 

“That an informal ballot be taken, and the two persons having 
the highest number of votes be prepared for the candidacy of the 


Federation.” The secretary reported that there were present and - 


entitled to vote, 251 delegates. 

After the report of the nominating committee had been made 
the names of the nominees were placed upon the blackboard. 

A number of the ladies whose names had been mentioned 
requested to have the names withdrawn, Nominations were made 
from the floor to fill the vacant places. The following officers were 
upon motion elected by acclamation. President, Mrs. Alice E. C 
Baily, of Des Moines; vice-president, Mrs. Flora S. Barkley, of 
Boone ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Nellie F. Cooke of Algona. 
Ballots were cast for recording secretary, treasurer and auditor as 
follows : 

Recording secretary, Mrs. Julia Clark Hallam, of Sioux City, 
and Mrs. Anna Dowell, of Indianola. For treasurer, Mrs. John P. 
Davis, of Council Bluffs, and Miss Maud Smith of Council Blvffs ; 
for auditor, Mrs. Ora Burleson, of Webster City, and Mrs. Addie 
Foy, of Jefferson. 

The election resulted as follows : 

Recording secretary, Mrs. Hallam; treasurer, Mrs. Davis; 
Auditor, Mrs. Foy. 


Delegates to the National Federation were chosen as follows: 
Mrs. Mabel D. Hutchison, of Ottumwa; Mrs. Horace Everett, 
Council Bluffs; Mrs. Henry Wallace, Des Moines; Mrs. Clara 
Clark Garst, of Coon Rapids ; Mrs. Mills, Nevada; Mrs. Lawton, 
Cedar Rapids; Mrs. M. C. E. Iillick, Burlington; Mrs. Harriet 
Towner, Corning; Mrs. Maria P. Peck, Davenport; Mrs. Dawson, 
Des Moines; Mrs. Brown, Iowa City; Mrs. Nash, Audobon. 
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SOCIAL FEATURES AND MUSIC. 


é-.* HE social icatures of the Biennial were most happily inaugu- 

rated upon Wednesday evening by an elaborate reception 

at the Grand Hotel. The reception was in charge of a 
committee of the federated clubs of Council Bluffs, and was a suc- 
cess in every particular. The officers of the Federation together 
with the guests and the local committees were in the receiving line, 
and extended cordial greetings to the large numbers of delegates 
who thronged the vast hall until a late hour. Refreshments were 
served during the evening by a committee of Council Bluffs young 
ladies. 

On Thursday afternoon at 4 o’clock the members of the con- 
vention were taken upon the trolly cars to Fairmont Park. Upon 
arriving at the Park they were taken through the beautiful grounds 
in private carriages. The fine music, which was furnished by the 
local committee, formed one of the most enjoyable portions of the 
entire session. Each session was opened by one or more numbers 
of rare excellence. The following ladies and gentlemen appeared 
in musical numbers during the Biennial: Mr. W. L. Thickstan 
rendered a number of pipe organ solos. Mrs. W. W. Sherman 
gave a vocal solo, and Mrs. Mullis and Mrs. Sherman gave a vocal 
duet. Mrs. Mullis ard Mrs. Welch gave a vocal duet. Mr. J. H. 
Simms rendered a pipe organ solo, and was followed by two vocal 
numbers by I. M. Treynor. 

On Thursday evening, the musical numbers were a pipe organ 
solo by Mr. Walter E. Young, of Omaha; a vocal solo by Mrs. F. 
M. Loomis and two piano selections by Miss Nellie McNett, of 
Ottumwa. 

On Friday afternoon, M:ss Northrup rendered a vocal solo. 

On Wednesday evening, May 2, the members of the convention 
had the rare pleasure of listening to a lecture by Lorado Taft, of 
Chicago, upon the subject “ American Painters and Sculptors of 
Today.” 

For the majority of those present, this was the first opportunity 
of seeing and hearing Mr. Taft, who combines so happily the 
qualities of a talented artist and attractive speaker. 

The most important works of the modern American artists 
were passed in rapid review before the audience, while the speaker 
as rapidly called attention to their distinctive characteristics and 
pointed out their peculiar features. 

The last evening of the convention was devoted to a “ Grand 
Musicale,” under the auspices of the Council Bluffs Musicians. 
The visiting ladies were guests at the concert, tickets being handed 
to them together with their convention badges. 

No pains had been spared to make this entertainment one of 
the musical events of the season, and all the numbers were ex- 
tremely fine. The delegates appreciated greatly this rare oppor- 
tunity to enjoy so unusual an entertainment. 


BIENNIAL NOTES. 


The guests of the session were as follows: Mrs. Mary Moody 
Pugh of Omaha, Miss Alice Tyler of the State Library Commission, 
Miss Bertha Damaris Knobe of Chicago, Mrs. Nellie Sawyer 
Kedzie of Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill, Prof. W. M. Beardshear 
of Ames, and Lorado Taft of Chicago. 
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Fortune 


Knocking 
yur Front Door 


The Colorado Gold Mining and Milling Co. 


But you will never hear 
it unless you write to 


W. J. WEEBER, 


Secretary 
DENVER, COLO 


52 Jacobson 
Bldg. 


Reference 


CHAS. W. WALKER, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


108 Commercial 
Street. 


After Mrs Mabel D. Hutchison had finished he rpresident’s 
address, she was presented with a large bouquet of American 
Beauties, a souvenir from the ladies of Ottumwa. 


Minister Edwin H. Conger and family arrived in Council 
Bluffs on Wednesday morning, May 1. As an informal reception 
was held for them between the hours of 11 and 12 A. M., the bien- 
nial was adjourned and the delegates availed themselves of the 
opportunity of meeting these distinguished fellow-citizens. The 
party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Conger, Miss Conger, and Miss 
Pierce, a niece of Mr. Conger. 


During the sessions of the Biennial, greetings were read by 
Mrs. Alice A. C. Baily, the corresponding secretary, from other 
State Federations as follows: Washington, D. C., Colorado, 
Indiana, Vermont, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, North 
Dakota, Michigan, Florida, Wisconsin, Oregon, Missouri, South 
Carolina, Washington, New York, Connecticut, Illinois and Ten- 
nessee. Greetings were also read from Mrs. Dimies T. S. Dennis 
and Miss Margaret J. Evans, first and second vice-presidents of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and from Miss Alice 
French of Davenport. 


The federated clubs of Des Moines extended an invitation to 
the Federation to hold its next meeting in that city. The invita- 
tion was referred to the executive committee with power to act. 
The executive committee has accepted the invitation, and the Bien- 
nial of 1903 will be at Des Moines. 


Upon the informal ballot for president, Mrs. Alice A. C. 
Baily of Des Moines received 189 out of a total of 250 votes 
cast. 
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Mrs. Stoutenborough, former president of the Nebraska Fed. 
eration, was a visitor at one of the sessions, and, upon invitation of 
the members, extended the greetings of her state from the plat- 
form. 


Mrs. Emma Van Vechten of Cedar Rapids, a delegate to the 
Milwaukee Biennial, reported for the “Household” economic 
department. 


During the “Press Women’s Hour” the enthusiasm over some 
of the addresses was so great that several of the lady speakers 
were obliged to come to the front of the platform and bow, before 
the applause ceased. 

Master Jack Baldwin acted as page for the biennial and his 
services were in great demand. 


The tellers of the Biennial were as follows: Miss Reynolds, of 
Maquoketa, Mrs. Fred Mitchell, of Des Moines, Mrs. J. C. Mills, 
of Nevada, Mrs. Hammond, of Cedar Rapids, Mrs. Ramsier, of 
Independence, Mrs. Asher, of Coon Rapids, Mrs. Maria C. Bibbs, 
of Boone, Mrs. Marsh, of Des Moines, Mrs. Frank Von Shrader 
of Ottumwa, and Mrs. Brown, of Storm Lake. 


Mrs. Williams, president of the Minnesota Federation, and 
Mrs. Smith, president of the Nebraska Federation were present 
and gave greetings from their respective states in person. 


Mrs. Andrews, president of the Omaha Women’s Club, 
addressed the convention from the floor. 


HOT WEATHER COMFORT. 


The North Shore route has more than usual attractiveness for 
tourists wishing to make the hot weather endurable. The fine, 
staunch, commodious steel steamers Cape Ann and City of 
Gloucester, plying between quaint old Gloucester and Boston, are 
about the finest boats, in point of equipment and up-to-date con- 
veniences, on the Atlantic water front. Week days the boats leave 
Boston at 10:30 A. M., 2 P.M. and 4.45 P. M., Carrying one along the 
charming shores of Nahant, the long sweep of Lynn beach, the 
sheltered ports of Swampscott, Magnolia, Marblehead, Salem, 
Beverly and, just beyond Norman’s Woe, the rugged enchantments 
of the gray old promontory, Cape Ann—surely a great deal of 
picturesqueness for a very small cost. Sundays the boats leave 
the wharf at foot of State street on Atlantic avenue at 10:15 A.M. 
and 5:20 P. M.; and itis quite proverbial that those who take the 
trip once repeat it often. One who has been there knows, others 
can only imperfectly surmise, the delights of this ocean trip to 
grand old Cape Ann. , 


A VACATION RECREATION 
PLACE. 


Northern New England is the snmmer pleasure and vacation 
ground for the world. No other section can boast of scores of 
lakes, a hundred beaches and a whole mountain range within the 
meager boundaries of a hundred square miles, yet this is what 
New England has, and, though there are thousands of tourists 
annually at these resorts there can be accommodated hundreds of 
thousands more. 

Every nook and corner of New England is an outing resort 
and the Boston & Maine lines reach all of the leading ones. If 
you are interested in or intend to take a vacation this season, you 
want a Boston & Maine Excursion Book. It’s free for the asking. 
Send a postal to General Passenger Department (21). B. & M. 
R. Boston. 
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NOTES. 


Did you know that the Deerteld Valley and Hoosac Country 
traversed by the Boston & Maine Railroad is one of the most beau- 
tiful regions in the country? 

As a scenic paradise it has noequal. On every side the scenes 
change with panoramic swiftness, to the intense delight of the 
beholder. 

Then, too, there is no little historic interest attached to the ter- 
ritory journeyed through. 

The interior country is a delightful vacation ground, and on 
every hand there is to be found unlimited accommodations for the 
vacationist who delights in rural out-door life. Another pleasureable 
feature is its accessibility from not only the whole of New England, 
but from New York and the West as well 

The Boston & Maine has just issued a book bearing the name 
“Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley,” which is a delightfully 
written story of the country, and after reading it you will want to 
visit the region. Send a two-cent stamp to General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine System, Boston, for Book No. 15; 
you will enjoy reading it. 


See the Circle Ad. 


For your summer outing allow us to suggest Colorado, famous 
the world over for its magnificent mountain scenery and picturesque 
summer resorts, which are located on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad, “ The Scenic Line of the World.” Very low tourist and 
circle tour tickets are now on sale via this line to all points of 
interest. We have one circle tour in particular of 1ooo miles for 
$28, which comprises more noted scenery than any similar trip in 
the world. If you want to know more about Colorado and its 
woa:eaful attractions, write for illustrated pamphlets sent free on 
. pplication to S. K. Hooper, G. P. and T. A., Denver, Colo. 
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REFORMING THE SEWING 
CIRCLE. 


From time immemorial the sewing circle, especially if con- 
nected with a church, has been regarded asa_ hot-bed of gossip. 
All village scandals in fiction, broadly speaking, and many in fact 
have been traced, directly or indirectly, to the sewing circle. 

A bright, well-informed woman, who is especially interested 
in club work, said recently: “ My good aunt goes to the sewing 
circle connected with the church, and comes home with all sorts 
of information. She never hears the worst things, they seem to 
pass her byor not to be told to her; but she does get a lot of news 
about people’s private and family affairs.” She then went on to 
speak of a small club for the discussion of various current topics, 
of which she is a member, saying: “I tell my aunt that in that 
little club a dozen or more of us women get together and talk for 
an hour or so as fast as our tongues canrun. But there is never a 
word about individuals or our acquaintance or about ourselves. 
We are all too much interested in the topics we meet to discuss 
for that. What these gossiping little villages and neighborhoods 
need is club work, in one form or another; something to get their 
minds out of the rut of their own and their neighbors’ affairs. 
Then they would find something besides scandal to talk.” 

Mrs. A. T. D. Whitney, in her admirable story, “A Golden 
Gossip,” has shown that there isa right sort of interest in one’s 
neighbors’ affairs, and a right way of turning and twisting a story, _ 
the object being to turn the best side out and hide the unsightly 
portions rather than to bring them into the greatest possible promi- 
nence. If the sewing circle, which in the country village is really 
the woman’s club as the country store is the men’s, could be ele- 
vated in its standards, its atmosphere purified by letting in the 
sweet, wholesome air of the right sort of gossip, what a change 
might be wrought in many communities. Not all the people who 


THAT IS THE INTERESTING WAY TO GO » 


Our daily through sleeping car, Chicago to San Francisco, 
and our weekly tourist parties every Wednesday from both 
Chicago and St. Louis to Los Angeles, pass all the 
magnificent Colorado scenery by daylight. 


Let me send you particulars about our 

personally conducted parties to the coast. 

They offer a comfortable, interesting and 

inexpensive way of reaching California. 
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compsse these circles can be interested in Shakespeare, in Brown- 
ing, or even inthe later and more popular writers. But astory, like 
the one above mentioned might be read by some one with a mission- 
ary spirit, and its lessons discussed. Events of current interest at 
home and abroad, about which everyone is talking might also 
receive attention from time totime. Arule might be made tospeak 
of only the good deeds of neighbors and towns people, and a little 
friendly rivalry excited as to who could tell the most such incidents 
“Follow your leader” is a game that is always played in one way or 
another, and if the leaders of the sewing circle reform have tact 
charity and patience, the reform might be easily and quickly accom! 
plished in most communities.—[ Mrs. Kitty Noble, in Waterbury 
American. 


THEY ALL AGREE TOIT. 


He who takes himself to the shores of northern New England 
for a season of rest and recreation, finds many peculiar character- 


istics unknown to other sections of the country. The climate is 
ever delightful, the recreations of great variety and the scenic dis- 
play of a magnificence beyond description. The visitor is delighted 
with the seclusion which penetrates the region and a most remark- 
able feature of the New England Coast resorts is that its patron- 
age includes tourists from every state and country as well as from 
every walk in life. The hotels are without exception commodious 
and finely appointed hostelries and nothing remains undone that 
will add to the comfort of the summer sojourner. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad reaches every part of northern 
New England and the trade facilities it offers to all points includes 
fastand frequent trains equipped with modern Pullman cars. If 
you are interested in this region send a two-cent stamp to General 
Passenger Department (7), Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for 
book on Coast resorts. 


WHEN YOU HAVE VISITED 


The Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo this summer and 
have planned to inciude in your itinerary a short trip to the West, 
do not forget the fact that the Nickle Plate road offers rates lower 
than via other lines from Buffalo to Chicago and intermediate 
points,and that by purchasing your ticket over this popular line 
you will also securea safe and pleasant journey to your destina- 
tion. 

Solid through vestibuled sleepers and palatial dining cars are 
attached to the trains of this road, as are also modern day coaches 
with uniformed colored porters in attendance on the slightest 
wants of passengers. For rates and further particulars write, 
wire, ‘phone or call on L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 


TO BUFFALO IT IS. 


Barnum’s great circus was Called the greatest show on earth, 
ara even with its carefully worked out details it is not comparable 
to the Pan-American Exposition which is now showing at Buffalo. 

The buildings are beautiful to behold, the electric effects 
nothing short of marvellous, the exhibits of a character interesting 
and instructive, the grounds truly a bewildering paradise, the mid- 
way, without exception, the most complete ever opened for public 
visitation, and all this in one of the finest cities in the country. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. will carry you to Buffalo from any 
New England point, over a variety of routes either one of which is 
picturesque and worth traversing. Thecar service is complete 
and the equipment of Pullman parlorand sleeping cars is of a 
high standard of excellence. The trains are fast ones and the 
rates low enough to attract every tourist. If you are going to do 
the Pan-American, send your address to General Passenger Depart- 
— Boston & Maine R. R., Boston for the forty-page Exposition 


oD 
ARE YOU GOING? 


The Pan-American will well repay a visit. The Michigan 
Central will give you a delightful trip there via Niagara Falls, or a 
stop-over on your way from Chicago and the West to the East. A 
beautifully illustrated souvenir, with full information, is being pre- 
yared. Send four cents — for ittoO. W. Ruggles, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 
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BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 
LOWEST RATES 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN... 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


St. Louis, St. Paul, 
AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, SOUTHWEST, NORTHWEST 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all Through Trains 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. PLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 


Minneapolis 


BOSTON. 
nes LINE! 


The Magnificent New Steamer, CAPE COD, for 


Plymouth 


The New Ocean-Going Steamer, MARTINIQUE, for 


Provincetown 


Music by BAY LINE BAND and ORCHESTRA 

Atlantic Avenue, daily (weather per- 
Excursion, $t co; Provincetown, Daily 

Excursion, $1.00; stop-over tickets, $1.50. 


Children, half fare. Staterooms, 
Retreshments. Telephone, 2216 Main. 
J. R. BACON, General Manager. 


From Bay Line Wharf, 410-4 
mitting) atto A.M. Fare—Plymout 


Bigb-Grade 


Photographer's. 


146 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 


MAJOR JAMES B. POND presents 


(formerly of Louis- 
MRS, JEANNETTE ROBINSON MURPHY Ses: 
. ical Lectures upon 


AFRICAN SLAVE MUSIC AND FOLK LORE, NEGRO HOGODOOISM IN AMERICA, 
Bi ACK MAMMY—CREDITOR, THE SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE RACE PROB- 
LEM, THE MOUNTAIN WHITES OF NORTH CAROLINA, (Given singly or in 
series.) For her new book, “African Music and Traditions in America,” 
Address Mrs. J. R. Murpuy, 345, WEST §7th STREET, New York CITY. 


j “EVENINGS OF SCOTTISH S NG.” 
The old songs sung and their meaning 
told. Address 540 WEST 150th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


LEC TURE-READINGS. CLASS LESSON>. 
MISS HELEN COLE. 
Miss Cole issues “SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF THE BIbLE AS 


LITERATURE IN WOMEN’s CLuBs,” endorsed by the Library Committee of 
the Massachusetts State Federation. Address 146 BOowvoiIN STREET (oft 
Beacon) Boston, MAss. 


Instructor in PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
. : AND PRACTICE, refers among others, by 
} permission to the foilowing: Mrs. Elroy 


M. Avery, ex-State Regent, D. A. R., of Ohio; Miss Clara A. Avery, ex-Presi- 
dent Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich.; Eliza M. 
Mosher, M. D., Professor of Hygiene, Literary Department, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; Mrs. E. Y. Comstock, Marion, a: Mrs. S. L. Smith, Presi- 
dent Twentieth Century Club, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Raw-on, President 
Cleveland Day Nurseryand Kindergarten Association, Cleveland, Ohio ; Madame 
P. Mariotte Davis, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, 
President Woman’s Club, Peoria, Iil.; M. C. Williams, M. D., Louisville, Ky. 
Address 21 BAGLEY AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 


TALKS ON THE MODERN NOVEL- 

MAS MAY ALDEN WAR IstTS: Robert louis Stevenson, Rud- 
yard Kipling, George Meredith, Hail 

Caine, Thomas Hardy. For terms and dates address 251 DARTMOUTH STREET, 


BOSTON, 


, LECTURES ON LITERATURE, ART AND SOCIOLOGY. 
THE NOVEL AND THESHORT STORY ; TENNYSON; 
MICHAEL ANGELO; THE TRAINING OF THE 


FuTurRE C1TizEN. For other subjects send for circular. Address 281 DART- 
MOUTH STREET, BOSTON. 


Conducts correspondence 
study courses, also lecture- 
study courses in SHORT 


SToRY WriterRS, STANDARD NOVELISTS, SHAKESPEARE, BROWNINGS 
LYRICS AND DRAMAS, ENGLISH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE 
MADONNA IN ART, THE BARBIZON SCHOOL OF PAINTERS, WOMEN OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, WOMEN OF THE BIBLE, historical and literary studies. 
lor terms and dates address 5835 DREXEL AVE, CHICAGO, ILL, 


WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL WORLD; A QUEsS- 
TION IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS: 


LEAVES FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE-BoOoK; THE MODERN NEWSPAPER, ITS 
MAKERS AND ITs MISSIONS: HUMORISTS OF THE MID-CENTURY. Address 
218 CEDAR STREET, DEDHAM, MASS, 


— 


Will speak before clubs on: THE 

MISS HELEN iM WINSLO WOMAN AND THE NEWSPAPER, 

. LITERARY Boston or Topay, 

WHAT THE CLUB SHOULD MEAN, THE PASSING OF OLD NEW ENGLAND, 

AN OLD MAIDpD’s VIEWS ON BRINGING Up CHILDREN; CATS, KITTENS 

AND SOME Prop te, etc., etc. Illustrated with stereopticon. For terms and dates 
address 52 ATHERTON STREET,*BOSTON 


will give lectures, singly or in courses 

MISS HELEN A WHITTIER on ENGLISH CHATHEDRALS,ARCHI- 
' TECTURE AS PETRIFIED HISTORY, 

PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURE, illustrated by s‘ereopticon. Will address 
clubs on ARTS AND CRAFTS and CiIviL_ SERVICE REFORM. Classes in HIs- 


goat oF ART. For terms and dates, address 50 CHELMSFORD STREET, LOWELL, 
ASS, 


LECTURES — 1001. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, , 


LAND Poets. The lecturer was told the history of the origin of Longfellow’s 
most popular poems by Longfellow himself. Il. OVER THE ANDES,OR NEW 
SOUTH AMERICA. The lecturer went over the Andes in 1895 by the Trans- 
Andean Railroad. The lecture has been given in Cooper Institute, New York, 
and many times in New England and New York. III Nrw ENGLAND FIRE- 
stipE TALES. The lecturer wrote “In Old New England.” D. Appleton & Co. 
IV. SrorY WRITING. The lecturer is the author of the “Zigzag Journeys,’’ 
“Story of the Hymns,” and “Creators of Liberty” series of books, the last pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. He has written stories for ““Harper’s” and for 
“Century,” and was for years a manuscript reader in the office of the “Yuuth’s 
Companion. Price, the same as paid to other lecturers by the same society or 
club. Address 28 WORCESTER STREET, BOSTON. 


THE 


Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
Single copy, 75 cents. Six or more copies, 6%centseach. Sent postage paid 
on receipt of price by 


THE CLUB WOMAN, 52 Atherton St., Eglestcn Sq., Boston. 


OFFICIAL BADGES 


OF THE 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Price, with hooks for pendant, 55 cents; without 
hooks, 50 cents; 8 cents additional for postage and registry. 


MRS. CEORCE H. NOYES, 


204 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
will lecture on ZoLa, Kip- 
LING, RUSKIN, HOWELLS, BROWNING, 


GEORGE WILLIS COOK EMERSON, THOREAU, RICHARD JEF- 
FRIES, CONCORD LIFE AND AUTHORS, ETHICS OF FAMILY LIFE, WUMAN’Ss 
PLACE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILIZATION (one lecture ora course of six), 
THE NEW PATRIOTISM,a course of six on SOCIAL DUTIES AND THE SCIEN- 


TIFIC REASONS FOR ALTRUISM, being a systematic outline of Sociology. For 
circular and terms address at WAKEFIELD PARK, WAKEFIELD, MASss. 


Will be pleased to receive the patronage 
of resident or visiting club women. 
FINEST HAIRDRESSING AND MANI- 


CURE PARLORS IN NEW ENGLAND, 131 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Is prepared to give talks upon 
THE KINDERGARTEN Sys- 
TEM; Viz., KINDERGARTEN 


DISCIPLINE A FACTOR IN CITIZENSHIP; THE INDIVIDUAL SELF-CONTROL 
OF THE CHILD, CHARACTER-BUILDING IN THE KINDERGARTEN: THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM A BASIS FOR LIFE-WorRK, 
etc. Practical suggestions to mothers. Terms on application. 


FROEBEL SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLASSES. 


Two years’ course. Special class for those with special ability. Number limited. 
Post graduate work. Miss ANNIE COOLIDGE Rust, 1069 BOYLSTON STREET 
Boston, AND DAY BUILDING, 306 MAIN STREET, WORCESTER, MAss. 


Nature and Science Editor of the Sr. 

nw NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, offers Illus- 
trated Nature Lectures of especial value 

to the young folks. Education and Recreation. Refers to several Women’s 
Clubs and private schools for girls and young ladies. Send for particulars of 
these lectures, also of Boys’ Summer School of Natural History and Farm Life. 


Address, Stamford, Conn. 


of the Chicago Woman’s Club, will 
lecture on VACATION SCHOOLS, SMALL 
PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS, Ebpwuca- 


TION AND SociAL NEEDS, SOMR MODERN EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS, 
EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY, RECRFATION AND DEMOCRACY, EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION, THE BAD Boyv—Is It His FAULT? SCENES FROM THE 
GHETTO, ISRAEL ZANGWILL- WOMAN’S PART AND PLACE IN EDUCATIONAL 
For terms and dates, etc , address 37 West 74th STREET, NEw 
YorK CITY. 


THE STUDENT'S REFERENCE BUREAU, 


of the Chicago Woman's Club, has for its purpore to meet the needs of students, 
public speakers and writers, who are either at a distance from libraries or have not 
the necessary time to collect data for their work. Data for writing papers—Pro- 
rams—Bibliographies—Books purchased—Questions answered—Statistical in- 
ormation, etc. Circulars sent onapplication. Address STUDENT’s REFERENCE 
BUREAU, CHICAGO WOMAN’S CLUB, 203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL 


1 
MISS AMY MURRAY 
MISS ROSILLA BUTLER [rr 
ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST 


